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CHAUCER’S DISCUSSION OF MARRIAGE! 


We are prone to read and study the Canterbury Tales as if each 
tale were an isolated unit and to pay scant attention to what we 
call the connecting links,—those bits of lively narrative and dialogue 
that bind the whole together. Yet Chaucer’s plan is clear enough. 
Structurally regarded, the Canterbury Tales is a kind of Human 
Comedy. From this point of view, the Pilgrims are the dramatis 
personae, and their stories are only speeches that are somewhat : 
longer than common, entertaining in and for themselves (to be sure), | 
but primarily significant, in each case, because they illustrate the ) 


speaker’s character and opinions, or show the relations of the travel- 
ers to one another in the progressive action of the Pilgrimage. In 
other words, we ought not merely to consider the general appropriate- 
ness of each tale to the character of the teller: we should also inquire 
whether the tale is not determined, to some extent, by the circum- 
stances,—by the situation at the moment, by something that another 
Pilgrim has said or done, by the turn of a discussion already under 
way. 

Now and then, to be sure, this point is too obvious to be over- 
looked, as in the squabble between the Summoner and the Friar 
and that between the Reeve and the Miller, in the Shipman’s inter- 
vening to check the Parson, and in the way in which the gentles 
head off the Pardoner when he is about to tell a ribald anecdote. 


1The Marriage Group of the Canterbury Tales has been much studied, and with 
good results. Hitherto, however, scholars have been concerned with the order of the 
tales, or with their several dates, not with Chaucer's development of the theme (see 
especially a paper by Mr. George Shipley in Modern Language Notes, X, 273-76). 
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But, despite these unescapable instances, the general principle is 
too often blinked or ignored. Yet its temperate application should 
clear up a number of things which are traditionally regarded as 
difficulties, or as examples of heedlessness on Chaucer’s part.' 

Without attempting to deny or abridge the right to study and 
criticize each tale in and for itself,—as legend, romance, eremplum, 
fabliau, or what-not,—and without extenuating the results that this 
method has achieved, let us consider certain tales in their relation 
to Chaucer’s structural plan,—with reference, that is to say, to the 
Pilgrims who tell them and to the Pilgrimage to which their telling 
is incidental. We may begin with the story of Griselda. 

This is a plain and straightforward piece of edification, and 
nobody has ever questioned its appropriateness to the Clerk, who, 
as he says himself, had traveled in Italy and had heard it from the 
lips of the laureate Petrarch. The Clerk’s “speech,” according to 
the General Prologue, was “‘sowning in moral vertu,” so that this 
story is precisely the kind of thing which we should expect from his 
lips. True, we moderns sometimes feel shocked or offended at 
what we style the immorality of Griselda’s unvarying submission. 
But this feeling is no ground of objection to the appropriateness of 
the tale to the Clerk. The Middle Ages delighted (as children 
still delight) in stories that exemplify a single human quality, like 
valor, or tyranny, or fortitude. In such cases, the settled rule 
(for which neither Chaucer nor the Clerk was responsible) was to 
show to what lengths this quality may conceivably go. Hence, in 
tales of this kind, there can be no question of conflict of duties, no 
problem as to the point at which excess of goodness becomes evil.” 
It is, then, absurd to censure a fourteenth-century Clerk for telling 
(or Chaucer for making him tell) a story which exemplifies in this 
hyperbolical way the virtue of fortitude under affliction. Whether 


1 Since the Canterbury Tales is an unfinished work, the drama of the Pilgrimage is of 
course more or less fragmentary, and, furthermore, some of the stories (being old material, 
utilized for the nonce) have not been quite accurately fitted to their setting. Such 
defects, however, need not trouble us. They are patent enough whenever they occur, 
and we can easily allow for them. Indeed, the disturbance they cause is more apparent 
than real. Thus the fact that the Second Nun speaks of herself as a ‘‘son of Eve"’ does 
not affect our argument. The contradiction would eventually have been removed by a 
stroke of Chaucer’s pen, and its presence in no wise prevents the Legend of St. Cecilia 
from being exquisitely appropriate to the actual teller. 


2 This fact was admirably brought out, long ago, by Professor Hales (in his Folia 
Litteraria, 90-93). 
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Griselda could have put an end to her woes, or ought to have put an 
end to them, by refusing to obey her husband’s commands is parum 
ad rem. We are to look at her trials as inevitable, and to pity her 
accordingly, and wonder at her endurance. If we refuse to accept 
the tale in this spirit, we are ourselves the losers. We miss the 
pathos because we are aridly intent on discussing an ethical question 
that has no status in this particular court, however pertinent it may 
be in the general forum of morals. 

Furthermore, in thus focusing attention on the morality or 
immorality of Griselda’s submissiveness, we overlook what the 
Clerk takes pains to make as clear as possible,—the real lesson that 
the story is meant to convey,—and thus we do grave injustice to 
that austere but amiable moralist. The Clerk, a student of “Aris- 
totle and his philosophye,’’ knew as well as any of us that every 
virtue may be conceived as a mean between two extremes. Even 
the Canon’s Yeoman, an ignorant man, was aware of this principle: 


“That that is overdoon, it wol nat preve 
Aright, as clerkes seyn,—it is a vyce.’” 


Chaucer had too firm a grasp on his dramatis personae to allow the 
Clerk to leave the true purport of his parable undefined. ‘This 
story is not told,” says the Clerk in substance, “‘to exhort wives 
to imitate Griselda’s humility, for that would be beyond the capacity 
of human nature. It is told in order that every man or woman, in 
whatever condition of life, may learn fortitude in adversity. For, 
since a woman once exhibited such endurance under trials inflicted 
on her by a mortal man, a fortiori ought we to accept patiently 
whatever tribulation God may send us. For God is not like Gris- 
elda’s husband. He does not wantonly experiment with us, out 
of inhuman scientific curiosity. God tests us, as it is reasonable 
that our Maker should test his handiwork, but he does not tempt us. 
He allows us to be beaten with sharp scourges of adversity, not, like 
the Marquis Walter, to see if we can stand it, for he knoweth our 
frame, he remembereth that we are dust: all his affliction is for our 
better grace. Let us live, therefore, in manly endurance of the 
visitations of Providence.” 


1G. 645-46. 
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And then, at verse 1163, comes that matchless passage in which 
the Clerk (having explained the universal application of his parable,— 
having provided with scrupulous care against any misinterpretation 
of its serious purport) turns with gravely satiric courtesy to the Wife 
of Bath and makes the particular application of the story to her 
“life” and “all her sect.” 

Here one may appreciate the vital importance of considering the 
Canterbury Tales as a connected Human Comedy,—of taking into 
account the Pilgrims in their relations to one another in the great 
drama to which the several narratives are structurally incidental. 
For it is precisely at this point that Professor Skeat notes a difficulty. 
“From this point to the end,” he remarks, “is the work of a later 
period, and in Chaucer’s best manner, though unsuited to the coy 
Clerk.” This is as much as to say that, in the remaining stanzas 
of the Clerk’s Tale and in the Envoy, Chaucer has violated dramatic 
propriety. And, indeed, many readers have detected in these con- 
cluding portions Chaucer’s own personal revulsion of feeling against 
the tale that he had suffered the Clerk to tell.? 

Now the supposed difficulty vanishes as soon as we study vss. 
1163-1212, not as an isolated phenomenon, but in their relation to 
the great drama of the Canterbury Pilgrimage. It disappears when 
we consider the lines in what we may call their dramatic context, 
that is (to be specific), when we inquire what there was in the situa- 
tion to prompt the Clerk, after emphasizing the serious and universal 
moral of Griselda’s story, to give his tale a special and peculiar 
application by annexing an ironical tribute to the Wife of Bath, her 
life, her “‘sect,’’ and her principles. To answer this question we 
nfust go back to the Wife of Bath’s Prologue. 


1 Whether vss. 1163-1212 are later than the bulk of the Clerk's Tale, when the Tale 
was written, and whether it was originally intended for the Clerk, or for the Canterbury 
Tales at all, are questions that do not here concern us, for they in no way affect the present 
investigation. It makes no difference in our argument whether Chaucer translated the 
story of Griselda in order to put it into the Clerk's mouth, or whether he created the 
Clerk in order to give him the story of Griselda, or whether, having translated the story 
and created the Clerk as independent acts, he noticed that the story suited the Clerk, 
and so brought the two together. It is enough for us that the Tale was sooner or later 
allotted to the Clerk and that it fits his character without a wrinkle. 

2 Against this particular view I have nothing to object, for (manifestly) the theory 
that Chaucer relieved his own feelings in this fashion does not conflict at all with my 
opinion that the passage is dramatically consistent with the Clerk's character and with 
the circumstances. 
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The Wife of Bath’s Prologue begins a Group in the Canterbury 
Tales, or, as one may say, a new act in the drama. It is not con- 
nected with anything that precedes.! Let us trace the action from 
this point down to the moment when the Clerk turns upon the Wife 
with his satirical compliments. 

The Wife had expounded her views at great length and with all 
imaginable zest. Virginity, which the Church glorifies, is not required 
of us. Our bodies are given us to use. Let saints be continent if 
they will. She has no wish to emulate them. Nor does she accept 
the doctrine that a widow or a widower must not marry again. 
Where is bigamy forbidden in the Bible, or octogamy either? She 
has warmed both hands before the fire of life, and she exults in the 
recollection of her fleshly delights: 


“But lord Crist! whan that it remembreth me 
Upon my youthe and on my iolitee, 
It tikleth me aboute myn herte rote; 
Unto this day it doth myn herte bote 
That I have had my world as in my time!’” 


True, she is willing to.admit, for convention’s sake, that chastity 
is the ideal state. But it is not her ideal. On the contrary, her 
admission is only for appearances. In her heart she despises vir- 
ginity. Her contempt for it is thinly veiled, or rather, not veiled 
at all. Her discourse is marked by frank and almost obstreperous 
animalism. Her whole attitude is that of scornful, though good- 
humored, repudiation of what the Church teaches in that regard. 

Nor is the Wife content with this single heresy. She maintains 
also that wives should rule their husbands, and she enforces this 
doctrine by an account of her own life, and further illustrates it by 
her tale of the knight of King Arthur who learned that 


Wommen desiren to have sovereyntee 
As wel over hir housband as hir love, 
And for to been in maistrie him above, 


1 What connection Chaucer meant to make between the Wife's Prologue and the 
portion of the Canterbury Tales that comes before it we need not conjecture. Probably 
he had not determined. For us the question is of no immediate interest. It is enough 
for us that the Prologue begins a group and opens a new subject of discussion. 

2D. 469-73. 
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and who accepted the lesson as sound doctrine. Then, at the end 
of her discourse, she sums up in no uncertain words: 
And Tesu Crist us sende 
Housbandes meke, yonge, and fresshe abedde, 
And grace to overbyde hem that we wedde; 
And eek I preye Iesu shorte her lyves 
That wol nat be governed by her wyves.! 

Now the Wife of Bath is not bombinans in vacuo. She addresses 
her heresies not to us or to the world at large, but to her fellow- 
pilgrims. Chaucer has made this point perfectly clear. The words 
of the Wife were of a kind to provoke comment,—and we have the 
comment. The Pardoner interrupts her with praise of her noble 
preaching: 

“Now, dame,” quod he, “‘by God and by seint Iohn, 
Ye been a noble prechour in this cas!””? 

The adjective is not accidental. The Pardoner was a judge of good 
preaching: the General Prologue describes him as “‘a noble ecclesi- 
aste’’? and he shows his ability in his own sermon on Covetousness. 
Furthermore, it is the Friar’s comment on the Wife’s preamble 
that provokes the offensive words of the Summoner, and that becomes 
thereby the occasion for the two tales that immediately follow in the 
series. It is manifest, then, that Chaucer meant us to imagine the 
dramatis personae as taking a lively interest in whatever the Wife 
says. This being so, we ought to inquire what effect her Prologue 
and Tale would have upon the Clerk. 

Of course the Clerk was scandalized. He was unworldly and 
an ascetic,—he “looked holwe and therto sobrely.”” Moral virtue 
was his special study. He had embraced the celibate life. He was 
‘grave, devout, and unflinchingly orthodox. And now he was con- 
fronted by the lust of the flesh and the pride of life in the person of a 
woman who flouted chastity and exulted that she had “had her 
world as in her time.”’ Nor was this all. The woman was an heresi- 
arch, or at best a schismatic. She set up, and aimed to establish, a 
new and dangerous sect, whose principle was that the wife should 
rule the husband. The Clerk kept silence for the moment. Indeed, 
he had no chance to utter his sentiments, unless he interrupted,— 

1D. 1258-62. 2D. 164-65. 2 A. 708. 
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something not to be expected of his quiet (“‘coy”’) and sober tempera- 
ment. But it is not to be imagined that his thoughts were idle. He 
could be trusted to speak to the purpose whenever his opportunity 
should come. 

Now the substance of the Wife’s false doctrines was not the only 
thing that must have roused the Clerk to protesting answer. The 
very manner of her discourse was a direct challenge to him.' She 
had garnished her sermon with scraps of Holy Writ and rags and 
tatters of erudition, caught up, we may infer, from her last husband. 
Thus she had put herself into open competition with the guild of 
scholars and theologians, to which the Clerk belonged. Further, 
with her eye manifestly upon this sedate philosopher, she had taken 
pains to gird at him and his fellows. At first she pretends to be 
modest and apologetic,—“‘so that the clerkes be nat with me wrothe” 
(vs. 125),—but later she abandons all pretense and makes an oper. 
attack: 

“For trusteth wel, it is an impossible 
That any clerk wol speken good of wyves, 
But-if it be of holy seintes lyves, 
Ne of noon other womman never the mo. 


The clerk, whan he is old, and may noght do 
Of Venus werkes worth his olde sho, 

Than sit he doun, and writ in his dotage 
That wommen can nat kepe hir mariage.’ 


And there was more still that the Wife made our Clerk endure. Her 
fifth husband was, like him, a “clerk of Oxenford”—surely this is 


1 We may note that the tale which Chaucer first gave to the Wife, as it seems, but 
afterwards transferred to the Shipman, had also a personal application. It was aimed 
more or less directly at the Monk, and its application was enforced by the Host’s exhor- 
tation to the company: ‘“‘Draweth no monkes more unto your in” (B. 1632). And it 
contained also a roving shot at the Merchant. Compare the General Prologue: 

Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette, 

So estatly was he of his governaunce. 

With his bargaynes and with his chevisaunce (A. 280-82), 
with the words of the Merchant in the ogg sag s Tale: 


For of us chapmen 
And by that lord that cl he | is Seint. Yve, 
ly amo twelve ten shul thryve 

Continuelly, lasting unto our age. 
We may wel make chere and good visage, 

And dryve forth the world as it may be, 
And ke our estaat in privetee 
Til we deed, or elles t we pleye 
A pi , or goon out of the weye (B. 1416-24). 


2D. 688-91, 707-10. 
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| no accidental coincidence on Chaucer’s part. He had abandoned 
‘his studies (“had left scole’”’), and had given up all thought of taking 
priest’s orders. The Wife narrates, with uncommon zest, how she 
intrigued with him, and cajoled him, and married him (though he 
was twenty and she was forty), and how finally she made him utterly 
subservient to her will,—how she got “by maistrie al the soverayne- 
tee.”” This was gall and wormwood to our Clerk. The Wife not 
only trampled on his principles in her theory and practice, but she 
pointed her attack by describing how she had subdued to her hereti- 
cal sect a clerk of Oxenford, an alumnus of our Clerk’s own university.! 
The Wife’s discourse is not malicious. She is too jovial to be ill- 
natured, and she protests that she speaks in jest (“For myn entente 
nis but for to pleye,” vs. 192). But it none the less embodies a 
rude personal assault upon the Clerk, whose quiet mien and habitual 
reticence made him seem a safe person to attack. She had done her 
best to make the Clerk ridiculous. He saw it; the company saw it. 
He kept silent, biding his time. 

All this is not speculation. It is nothing but straightforward 
interpretation of the text in the light of the circumstances and the 
situation. We can reject it only by insisting on the manifest absur- 
dity (shown to be such in every headlink and endlink) that Chaucer 
did not visualize the Pilgrims whom he had been at such pains to 
describe in the Prologue, and that he never regarded them as 
associating, as looking at each other and thinking of each other, as 
becoming better and better acquainted as they jogged along the 
Canterbury road. 

Chaucer might have given the Clerk a chance to reply to the 
wife immediately. But he was too good an artist. The drama of 
the Pilgrimage is too natural and unforced in its development under 
the master’s hand to admit of anything so frigidly schematic. The 
very liveliness with which he conceived his individual dramatis 
personae forbade. The Pilgrims were interested in the Wife’s 
harangue, but it was for the talkative members of the company to 
thrust themselves forward. The Pardoner had already interrupted 
her with humorous comments before she was fully under way* and 


1 The Wife's clerk gave himself to ‘‘ worldly occupacioun"’ (vs. 684). Our Clerk was 
not “‘so worldly for to have offyce” (Prologue, vs. 292). 
2 Abyde!”’ quod she, “my tale is not bigonne’’ (D. 169). 
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had exhorted her to continue her account of the “praktike’’ of 
marriage. The Friar, we may be confident, was on good terms with 
her before she began: she was one of those “worthy wommen of 
the toun” whom he especially cultivated.! He, too, could not 
refrain from comment: 

The Frere lough, whan he had herd al this: 

“Now, dame,” quod he, “‘so have I ioye or blis, 

This is a long preamble of a tale!” (D. 829-31.) 
The Summoner reproved him, in words that show not only his pro- 
fessional enmity but also the amusement that the Pilgrims in general 
were deriving from the Wife’s disclosures.2 They quarreled, and 
each threatened to tell a story at the other’s expense. Then the 
Host intervened roughly, calling for silence and bidding the Wife 
go ahead with her story. She assented, but not without a word of 
good-humored, though ironical, deference to the Friar: 


“Al redy, sir,”” quod she, “right as yow lest, 
If I have licence of this worthy Frere.’ 
And, at the very beginning of her tale, she took humorous vengeance 
for his interruption in a characteristic bit of satire at the expense of 
“limitours and other holy freres.”* This passage, we note, has 


nothing whatever to do with her tale. It is a side-remark in which 
she is talking at the Friar, precisely as she has talked at the Clerk 
in her prologue. 

The quarrel between the Summoner and the Friar was in abey- 
ance until the Wife finished her tale. They let her end her story 
and proclaim her moral in peace,—the same heretical doctrine that 
we have already noted, that the wife should be the head of the house. | 
Then the Friar spoke, and his words are very much to our present , 
purpose. He adverts in significant terms both to the subject and — 
to the manner of the Wife’s discourse,—a discourse, we should 
observe, that was in effect a doctrinal sermon illustrated (as the 
fashion of preachers was) by a pertinent exemplum:® 


1 Prologue, vs. 217. The Wife “was a worthy woman al hir lyve”’ (Prologue, vs. 459). 

2 “ Thou lettest our disport in this manere” (D. 839). 

D. 854-55. 4D. 864-81. 5 D. 1258-62. 

* We remember that this is also the form of the Pardoner's Tale (which even included 
a text, ‘‘ Radix malorum est cupiditas’’), and that the Nun’s Priest's Tale is in effect 
but a greatly expanded ezremplum, without a text, to be sure, but with an appropriate 


moral (‘‘taketh the moralitee,’’ B. 4630), an address to the hearers (‘‘good men"’), and 
a formal benediction (B. 4634-36). 
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“Ye have here touched, al-so moot I thee, 
In scole-matere greet difficultee.”” 
She has handled a hard subject that properly belongs to scholars. 
She has quoted authorities, too, like a clerk. Such things, he says, 
are best left to ecclesiastics: 


“But, dame, here as we ryden by the weye, 
Us nedeth nat to speken but of game, 
And lete auctoritees, on Goddes name, 
To preching and to scole eek of clergye.’”? 


This, to be sure, is but a device to “conveyen his matere,”—to lead 
up to his proposal to “‘telle a game” about a summoner. But it 
serves to recall our minds to the Wife’s usurpation of clerkly func- 
tions. If we think of the Clerk at all at this point (and assuredly 
Chaucer had not forgotten him), we must feel that here is another 
prompting (undesigned though it be on the Friar’s part) to take up 
the subject which the Wife has (in the Clerk’s eyes) so shockingly 
maltreated. 

Then follows the comic interlude of the Friar and the Summoner,* 
in the course of which we may perhaps lose sight of the serious subject 
which the Wife had set abroach,—the status of husband and wife in 
the marriage relation. But Chaucer did not lose sight of it. It 
was a part of his design that the Host should call on the Clerk for 
the first story of the next day. 

This is the opportunity for which the Clerk has been waiting. 
He has not said a word in reply to the Wife’s heresies or to her per- 
sonal attack on him and his order. Seemingly she has triumphed. 
The subject has apparently been dismissed with the Friar’s words 
about leaving such matters to sermons and to school debates. The 
Host, indeed, has no idea that the Clerk purposes to revive the dis- 
cussion; he does not even think of the Wife in calling upon the 
representative of that order which has fared so ill at her hands. 


“Sir clerk of Oxenford,” our hoste sayde, 
Ye ryde as coy and stille as doth a mayde 
Were newe spoused, sitting at the bord; 
This day ne herde I of your tonge a word. 
I trowe ye studie aboute som sophyme.’” 
1D. 1271-72. 2 D. 1274-77. 


+ Note also the comic interlude (Miller, Reeve, Cook) that follows the Knight's 
Tale, and the dramatic manner in which it is brought in and continued. 


1-5. 
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Even here there is a suggestion (casual, to be sure, and, so far as 
the Host is concernéd, quite unintentional) of marriage, the subject 
which is occupying the Clerk’s mind. For the Host is mistaken. 
The Clerk’s abstraction is only apparent. He is not pondering 
syllogisms; he is biding his time. 

“Tell us a tale,” the unconscious Host goes on, “but don’t 
preach us a Lenten sermon—tell us som mery thing of aventures.”’ 
“Gladly,”’ replies the demure scholar. ‘I will tell you a story that 
a worthy clerk once told me at Padua—Francis Petrarch, God rest 
his soul!” 

At this word clerk, pronounced with grave and inscrutable em- 
phasis, the Wife of Bath must have pricked up her ears. But she 
has no inkling of what is in store, nor is the Clerk in any hurry to 
enlighten her. He opens with tantalizing deliberation, and it is not 
until he has spoken more than sixty lines that he mentions marriage. 
“The Marquis Walter,” says the Clerk, “lived only for the present 
and lived for pleasure only— 


“As for to hauke and hunte on every syde,— 
Wel ny al othere cures leet he slyde; 
And eek he nolde, and that was worst of alle, 


Wedde no wyf, for noght that may bifalle.” 


These words may or may not have appeared significant to the 
company at large. To the Wife of Bath, at all events, they must 
have sounded interesting. And when, in a few moments, the Clerk 
made Walter’s subjects speak of “soveraynetee,” the least alert of 
the Pilgrims can hardly have missed the point: 

“Boweth your nekke under that blisful yok 


Of soveraynetee, noght of servyse, 
Which that men clepeth spousaille or wedlok.’” 


“Sovereignty” had been the Wife’s own word: 


“And whan that I hadde geten unto me 
By maistrie al the soveraynetee” (D. 817-18); 


“Wommen desyren to have sovereyntee 
As wel over hir housband as hir love, 
And for to been in maistrie him above” (D. 1038-40). 


1E. 113-15. Petrarch has “ut coniugio scilicet animum applices, collumque non 
liberum modo sed imperiosum legitimo subjicias iugo."" Chaucer may or may not have 
understood this Latin, but he certainly did not think that he was translating it. He 
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Clearly the Clerk is catching up the subject proposed by the Wife. 
The discussion is under way again. 
Yet, despite the cheerful view that Walter’s subjects take of the 
marriage yoke, it is by no means yet clear to the Wife of Bath and 
the other Pilgrims what the Clerk is driving at. For he soon makes 
Walter declare that “liberty is seldom found in marriage,’ and that, 
if he weds a wife, he must exchange freedom for servitude. Indeed, 
it is not until vss. 351-57 are reached that Walter reveals himself as 
a man who is determined to rule his wife absolutely. From that 
point to the end there is no room for doubt in any Pilgrim’s mind: 
| the Clerk is answering the Wife of Bath; he is telling of a woman 
, whose principles in marriage were the antithesis of hers; he is 
reasserting the orthodox view in opposition to the heresy which she 
had expounded with such zest and with so many flings and jeers 
at the clerkly profession and character. 

What is the tale of Griselda? Several things, no doubt—an old 
mdarchen, an exemplum, a novella, what you will. Our present con- 
cern, however, is primarily with the question what it seemed to be 
to the Canterbury Pilgrims, told as it was by an individual Clerk of 

_ Oxford at a particular moment and under the special circumstances. 
The answer is plain. To them it was a retort (indirect, impersonal, 
masterly) to the Wife of Bath’s heretical doctrine that the woman ~ 
should be the head of the man. It told them of a wife who had no 
such views,—who promised ungrudging obedience and kept her vow. 
The Wife of Bath had railed at her husbands and badgered them and 
cajoled them: Griselda never lost her patience or her serenity. On 
its face, then, the tale appeared to the Pilgrims to be a dignified 
and scholarly narrative, derived from a great Italian clerk who was 
dead, and now utilized by their fellow-pilgrim, the Clerk of Oxford, 


was rewriting to suit himself. It may be an accident that the ideas he expressed and the 
words he chose are so extremely apropos. If accident is to be assumed, however, the 
present argument is in no way affected. Grant that the translation was made before 
Chaucer had even conceived the idea of a Canterbury Pilgrimage, and it remains true 
that, in utilizing this translation as the Clerk's Tale and in putting it into its present 
position, he found these words sovereynetee and servyse particularly apt, and that the 
Pilgrims (who were living men and women to Chaucer) found them equally pertinent. 
It is Chaucer's final design, I repeat, that we are considering, not the steps by which he 
arrived at it. 


1 Petrarch has ‘‘delectabat omnimoda libertas, quae in coniugio rara est’’; but 
“Ther I was free, I moot been in servage"’ (E. 147) is the Clerk's own addition. 
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to demolish the heretical structure so boisterously reared by the 
Wife of Bath in her prologue and her tale. 

But Chaucer’s Clerk was a logician—“unto logik hadde he 
longe ygo.”’ He knew perfectly well that the real moral of his story 
was not that which his hearers would gather. He was aware that 
Griselda was no model for literal imitation by ordinary womankind. 
If so taken, his tale proved too much; it reduced his argument 
ad absurdum. If he let it go at that, he was playing into his oppo- — 
nent’s hands. Besides, he was a conscientious man. He could not 
misrepresent the lesson which Petrarch had meant to teach and had 
so clearly expressed,—the lesson of submissive fortitude under tribu- 
lation sent by God. Hence he does not fail to explain this moral 
fully and in unmistakable terms, and to refer distinctly to Petrarch 
as authority for it: 


And herkeneth what this auctor seith therfore. 


This storie is seyd,.nat for that wyves sholde 
Folwen Griselde as in humilitee, 

For it were importable, though they wolde; 
But for that every wight, in his degree, 

Sholde be constant in adversitee 

As was Grisilde; therfor Petrark wryteth 

This storie, which with heigh style he endyteth. 


For, sith a womman was so pacient 

Un-to a mortal man, wel more us oghte 
Receyven al in gree that God us sent; 

For greet skile is, he preve that he wroghte. 
But he ne tempteth no man that he boghte, 
As seith seint Iame, if ye his pistel rede; 
He preveth folk al day, it is no drede, 


And suffreth us, as for our exercyse, 
With sharpe scourges of adversitee 

Ful ofte to be bete in sondry wyse; 
Nat for to knowe our wil, for certes he, 
Er we were born, knew al our freletee; 
And for our beste is al his governaunce: 
Lat us than live in vertuous suffrance.! 


1 E. 1141-62. 
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Yet the Clerk has no idea of failing to make his point against 
the Wife of Bath. And so, when the tale is finished and the proper 
Petrarchan moral has been duly elaborated, he turns to the Wife 
(whom he has thus far sedulously refrained from addressing) and 


distinctly applies the material to the purpose of an ironical answer, 


~ 


of crushing force, to her whole heresy. There is nothing inappro- 
priate to his character in this procedure. Quite the contrary. 
Clerks were always satirizing women—the Wife had said so herself— 
and this particular Clerk had, of course, no scruples against using 


. the powerful weapon of irony in the service of religion and “moral 
_ vertu.” In this instance, the satire is peculiarly poignant. for two 


reasons: first, because it comes with all the suddenness of a complete 
change of tone (from high seriousness to biting irony, and from the 
impersonal to the personal); and secondly, because, in the tale which 
he has told, the Clerk has incidentally refuted a false statement of 
the Wife’s, to the effect that 

“Tt is an impossible 

That any clerk wol speke good of wyves, 

But if it be of holy seintes lyves, 

Ne of noon other womman never the mo.”’! 
Clerks can “speak well’ of women (as our Clerk has shown), when 
women deserve it; and he now proceeds to show that they can like- 
wise speak well (with biting irony) of women who do not deserve it— 
such women as the Wife of Bath and all her sect of domestic revolu- 
tionists. 

It now appears that the form and spirit of the conclusion and 
the Envoy? are not only appropriate to clerks in general, but pecu- 
Jiarly and exquisitely appropriate to this particular clerk under these 
particular circumstances and with this particular task in hand,—the 
duty of defending the orthodox view of the relations between hus- 
band and wife against the heretical opinions of the Wife of Bath: 
“One word in conclusion,’ gentlemen. There are few Griseldas now- 


1D. 688-91. When the clerk is too old for Venus, says the Wife, he sits down and 
writes ‘“‘that wommen can nat kepe hir mariage." But our Clerk is not old, and he has 
told of a woman who kept her marriage under difficult conditions. 

2E. 1163-1212. 


+ “Er I go” is a mere formula (derived from the technique of the wandering narrator) 
for ‘‘before I finish.”" Its use does not indicate that either Chaucer or the Clerk has 
forgotten the situation. 
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a-days. Most women will break before they will bend. Our com- 
panion, the Wife of Bath, is an example, as she has told us herself. 
Therefore, though I cannot sing, I will recite a song in honor, not of 
Griselda (as you might perhaps expect), but of the Wife of Bath, of 
the sect of which she aspires to be a doctor, and of the life which she 4 
exemplifies in practice— 


“For the wyves love of Bathe, ; 
Whos lif and al hir secte God mayntene ’ 
In high maistrye, and elles were it scathe.”’ q 
Her way of life—she had set it forth with incomparable zest. Her 
sect—she was an heresiarch or at least a schismatic. The terms 
are not accidental: they are chosen with all the discrimination that h 
befits a scholar and a rhetorician. They refer us back (as definitely E 
as the words “Wife of Bath” themselves) to that prologue in which ; 
the Wife had stood forth as an opponent of the orthodox view of 
subordination in marriage, as the upholder of an heretical doctrine, f 
and as the exultant practicer of what she preached.'! 
And then comes the Clerk’s Envoy,? the song that he recites in J 
honor of the Wife and her life and her sect, with its polished lines, 
its ingenious rhyming, and its utter felicity of scholarly diction. 
Nothing could be more in character. To whom in all the world a 
should such a masterpiece of rhetoric be appropriate if not to the ’ 
Clerk of Oxenford? It is a mock encomium, a sustained ironical g 
commendation of what the Wife has taught: 3 
“O noble wives, let no clerk ever have occasion to write such a 
story of you as Petrarch once told me about Griselda. Follow j 
your great leader, the Wife of Bath. Rule your husbands, as she : 
did; rail at them, as she did; make them jealous, as she did; exert . 
yourselves to get lovers, as she did. And all this you must do 
whether you are fair or foul [with manifest allusion to the problem 
of beauty or ugliness presented in the Wife’s story]. Do this, I say, 
and you will fulfil the precepts that she has set forth and achieve 
the great end- which she has proclaimed as the object of marriage: 
that is, you will make your husbands miserable, as she did!” 


1 As to the Wife's “‘life’’ see her expressions in D. 111-12, 469-73, 615-26. ' 


2 The scribe's rubric ‘‘ Lenvoy de Chaucer" should not mislead us, any more than the 
word auctor does when attached by the scribe to E. 995-1001 (a stanza which is expressly 
ascribed by the Clerk to “‘sadde folk in that citee’’). 4 
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“Be ay of chere as light as leef ‘on linde, 
And lat him care and wepe and wringe and waille!” 

And the Merchant (hitherto silent, but not from inattention) 
catches up the closing words in a gust of bitter passion: 

“‘Weping and wayling, care and other sorwe 
I know ynough on even and amorwe,” 
Quod the Merchant, “‘and so don othere mo 
That wedded ben.” 

The Clerk’s Envoy, then, is not only appropriate to his character 
and to the situation: it has also a marked dynamic value. For it 
is this ironical tribute to the Wife of Bath and her dogmas that, 
with complete dramatic inevitability, calls out the Merchant’s 
cri du ceur. The Merchant has no thought of telling a tale at this 
moment. He is a stately and imposing person in his degree, by no 
means prone (so the Prologue informs us) to expose any holes there 
may be in his coat.'! But he is suffering a kind of emotional crisis. 
The poignant irony of the Clerk, following hard upon the moving 
story of a patient and devoted wife, is too much for him. He has 
just passed through his honeymoon (but two months wed!) and he 
has sought a respite from his thraldom under color of a pilgrimage 
to St. Thomas. 

“T have a wyf, the worste that may be!” 
She would be an overmatch for the devil himself. He need not 
specify her evil traits: she is bad in every respect.” 


“There is a long and large difference 
Bitwix Grisildis grete pacience 
And of my wyf the passing crueltee.” 


«The Host, as ever, is on the alert. He scents a good story: 


“Sin ye so muchel knowen of that art, 
Ful hertely I pray yow telle us part.” 


The Merchant agrees, as in duty bound, for all the Pilgrims take 
care never to oppose the Host, lest he exact the heavy forfeit estab- 
lished as the penalty for rebellion.* But he declines to relate his 


1“ Ther wiste no wight that he was in dette’’ (Prol., vs. 280). 
2“*She is a shrewe at al” (E. 1222). Shrew has, of course, a general sense. It is 
not here limited to the specific enor of ‘scold.’ 


3 “*Who-so be rebel to i 
Shal paye for al that by 


ae is spent"’ (Prologue, vss. 833-34). 
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own experiences, thus leaving us to infer, if we choose,—for nowhere 
is Chaucer’s artistic reticence more effective,—that his bride has 


proved false to him, like the wife of the worthy Knight of Lombardy. 

And so the discussion of marriage is once more in full swing. 
The Wife of Bath, without intending it, has opened a debate in 
which the Pilgrims have become so absorbed that they will not 
leave it till the subject is “bolted to the bran.” 

The Merchant’s Tale presents very noteworthy features, and 
has been much canvassed, though never (it seems) with due atten- 
tion to its plain significance in the Human Comedy of the Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage. In substance, it is nothing but a tale of bawdry, 
one of the most familiar of its class. There is nothing novel about 
it except its setting, but that is sufficiently remarkable. Compare 
the tale with any other version of the Pear-Tree Story,—their name 
is legion,—and its true significance comes out in striking fashion. 
The simple fabliau devised by its first author merely to make those 
laugh whose lungs are tickle o’ the sere, is so expanded and overlaid 
with savage satire that it becomes a complete disquisition on marriage 
from the only point of view which is possible for the disenchanted 
Merchant. Thus considered, the cynicism of the Merchant’s Tale 
is seen to be in no way surprising, and (to answer another kind of 


comment which this piece has evoked) in no sense expressive of . 


Chaucer’s own sentiments, or even of Chaucer’s momentary mood. 
The cynicism is the Merchant’s. It is no more Chaucer’s than 
Iago’s cynicism about love is Shakspere’s. 

In a word, the tale is the perfect expression of the Merchant’s 
angry disgust at his own evil fate and at his folly in bringing that 
fate upon himself. Thus, its very lack of restraint—the savagery 
of the whole, which has revolted so many readers—is dramatically 
inevitable. The Merchant has schooled himself to hide his debts 
and his troubles. He is professionally an adept at putting a good 
face on matters, as every clever business man must be. But when 
once the barrier is broken, reticence is at an end. His disappoint- 
ment is too fresh, his disillusion has been too abrupt, for him to 
measure his words. He speaks in a frenzy of contempt and hatred. 
The hatred is for women; the contempt is for himself and all other 
fools who will not take warning by example. For we should not 
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forget that the satire is aimed at January rather than at May. 
That egotistical old dotard is less excusable than his young wife. 
and meets with less mercy at the Merchant’s hands. 

That the Merchant begins with an encomium on marriage which 
is one of the most amazing instances of sustained irony! in all 
literature, is not to be wondered at. In the first place, he is ironical 
because the Clerk has been ironical. Here the connection is remark- 
ably close. The Merchant has fairly snatched the words out of the 
Clerk’s mouth (“And lat him care and wepe and wringe and waile’”’— 
“‘Weping and wayling, care and other sorwe”’), and his mock enco- 
mium on the wedded state is a sequel to the Clerk’s mock encomium 
on the Wife of Bath’s life and all her sect. The spirit is different, 
but that is quite proper. For the Clerk’s satire is the irony of a 
logician and a moral philosopher, the irony of the intellect and the 
ethical sense: the Merchant’s is the irony of a mere man, it is the 
irony of passion and personal experience. The Clerk is a theorist,— 
he looks at the subject from a point of philosophical detachment. 
The Merchant is an egotist,—he feels himself to be the dupe whose 
folly he depicts. We may infer, if we like, that he was a man in 
middle age and that he had married a young wife. 

There is plenty of evidence that the Merchant has been an 
attentive listener. One detects, for instance, a certain similarity 
between January and the Marquis Walter (different as they are) 
in that they have both shown themselves disinclined to marriage. 
Then again, the assertion that a wife is never weary of attending a 
sick husband— 

“She nis nat wery him to love and serve, 
Thogh that he lye bedrede til he sterve ”’*— 
must have reminded the Pilgrims of poor Thomas, in the Summoner’s 
Tale, whose wife’s complaints to her spiritual visitor had precipitated 
so tremendous a sermon.’ But such things are trifles compared with 
the attention which the Merchant devotes to the Wife of Bath. 

So far, in this act of Chaucer’s Human Comedy, we have found 

that the Wife of Bath is, in a very real sense, the dominant figure. 


1 Twice in the course of this encomium the speaker drops his irony for an instant— 
with superb dramatic effect—once in vs. 1318 and again in vss. 1377-78. In the latter 
case there is a quick turn in the next verse. 


2E. 1291-92. 1823 ff. 
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a quarrel over her prologue that elicited the tale of the Friar and 
that of the Summoner. It was she who caused the Clerk to tell of 
Griselda—and the Clerk satirizes her in his Envoy. ‘The art” of 
which the Host begs the Merchant to tell is her art, the art of marriage 
on which she has discoursed so learnedly. That the Merchant, 


therefore, should allude to her, quote her words, and finally mention © 


her in plain terms is precisely what was to be expected. 

The order and method of these approaches on the Merchant’ 8 
part are exquisitely natural and dramatic. First there are touches, 
more or less palpable, when he describes the harmony of wedded life 
in terms so different from the Wife’s account of what her husbands 
had to endure. Then—after a little—comes a plain enough allusion 
(put into January’s mouth) to the Wife’s character, to her frequent 
marriages, and to her inclination to marry again,' old as she is: 


“ And eek thise olde widwes, God it wot, 
They conne so muchel craft on Wades boot, 
So muchel broken harm, whan that hem leste, 
That with hem sholde I never live in reste! 
For sondry scoles maken sotil clerkis: 
Wommen of many scoles half a clerk is.’’? 


Surely the Wife of Bath was a woman of many schools, and her 
emulation of clerkly discussion had already been commented on by 
the Pardoner* and the Friar.‘ Next, the Merchant lets Justinus quote 
some of the Wife’s very words—though without naming her: “God 
may apply the trials of marriage, my dear January, to your salvation. 
Your wife may make you go straight to heaven without passing 
through purgatory.” 
“Paraunter she may be your purgatorie! 
She may be Goddes mene, and Goddes whippe; 


Than shal your soule up to hevene skippe 
. Swifter than doth an arwe out of the bowe,’’® 


This is merely an adaptation of the Wife of Bath’s own language 
in speaking of her fourth husband: 
1“ Welcome the sixte, whan that ever he shal!"’ says the Wife (D. 45). 


2 E. 1423-28. *D. 165. *D. 1270-77. E. 1670-73. 
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“By God, in erthe I was his purgatorie, 
For which I hope his soule be in glorie.’” 


Compare also another phrase of hers, which Justinus echoes: “‘My- 
self have been the whippe.’? And finally, when all the Pilgrims 
are quite prepared for such a thing, there is a frank citation of the 
Wife of Bath by name, with a reference to her exposition of marriage: 


“My tale is doon:—for my wit is thinne. 
Beth not agast herof, my brother dere. 
But lat us waden out of this matere: 
The Wyf of Bathe, if ye han understonde, 
Of marriage, which we have on honde. 
Declared hath ful wel in litel space. 
Fareth now wel, God have yow in his grace.’”* 


Are the italicized lines a part of the speech of Justinus, or are 
they interpolated by the Merchant, in his own person, in order to 
shorten Justinus’ harangue? Here is Professor Skeat’s comment: 
“These four parenthetical lines interrupt the story rather awkwardly. 
They obviously belong to the narrator, the Merchant, as it is out of 
the question that Justinus had heard of the Wife of Bath. Perhaps 
it is an oversight.”” Now it makes no difference whether we assign 


these lines to Justinus or to the Merchant, for Justinus, as we have 
seen, has immediately before quoted the Wife’s very words, and he 
may as well mention her as repeat her language. Either way, the 
lines are exquisitely in place. Chaucer is not speaking, and there is 
no violation of dramatic propriety on his part. It is not Chaucer 
who is telling the story. It is the Merchant. And the Merchant is 
telling it as a part of the discussion which the Wife has started. 
It is dramatically proper, then, that the Merchant showld quote the 
} Wife of Bath and that he should refer to her. And it is equally 
proper, from the dramatic point of view, for Chaucer to let the 
Merchant make Justinus mention the Wife. In that case it is the 
Merchant—not Chaucer—who chooses to have one of his characters 
fall out of his part for a moment and make a “local allusion.”” Chau- 
cer is responsible for making the Merchant speak in character; the 
- Merchant, in his turn, is responsible for Justinus. That the Mer- 
chant should put into the mouth of Justinus a remark that Justinus 


1D. 489-90. 2D. 175. 3 E. 1682-88. 
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could never have made is, then, not a slip on Chaucer’s part. On 
the contrary, it is a first-rate dramatic touch, for it is precisely what 
the Merchant might well have done under the circumstances. 

Nor should we forget the exquisitely comic discussion between 
Pluto and Proserpine which the Merchant has introduced near the 
end of his story. This dialogue is a flagrant violation of dramatic 
propriety—not on Chaucer’s part, however, but on the Merchant’s. 
And therein consists a portion of its merit. For the Merchant is 
so eager to make his point that he rises superior to all artistic rules. 
He is bent, not on giving utterance to a masterpiece of narrative 
construction, but on enforcing his lesson in every possible way. And 
Chaucer is equally bent on making him do it. Hence the Queen of 
the Lower World is brought in, discoursing in terms that befit the 
Wife of Bath (the presiding genius of this part of the Canterbury 
Tales), and echoing some of her very doctrines. The Wife had said: 


“Thus shal ye speke and bere hem wrong on honde; 
For half so boldely can ther no man 
Swere and lyen as a womman can. 
I say nat this by wyves that ben wyse, 
But-if it be whan they hem misavyse. 
A wys wyf, if that she can hir good, 
Shal beren him on hond the cow is wood, 
And take witnesse of his owene mayde.”?! 


Now hear Proserpine: 


“Now, by my modres sires soule I swere, 
That I shal yeven hir suffisaunt answere, 
And alle wommen after, for hir sake; 

That, though they be in any gilt ytake, 

With face bold they shulle hemself excuse, 
And bere hem doun that wolden hem accuse. 
For lakke of answere noon of hem shal dyen. 
Al hadde man seyn a thing with bothe his yen, 
Yit shul we wommen visage it hardily, 

And wepe, and swere, and chyde subtilly, 

So that ye men shul been as lewed as gees.’”? 


And note that Pluto (who is as fond of citing authorities as the \ 
Wife’s last husband) yields the palm of the discussion to Proserpine: — 
1 D. 226-33. 


2 E. 2265-75. 
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“Dame,” quod this Pluto, “be no lenger wrooth; 
I yeve it up.”? 


This, too, was the experience of the Wife’s husbands: 


“T ne owe hem nat a word that is not quit. 

I broghte it so aboute by my wit 

That they moste yeve it up, as for the beste.’’ 
The tone and manner of the whole debate between Pluto and his , 
queen are wildly absurd if regarded from the point of view of gods 
and goddesses, but in that very incongruity resides their dramatic 
propriety. What we have is not Pluto and Proserpine arguing with 
each other, but the Wife of Bath and one of her husbands attired 
for the nonce by the cynical Merchant in the external semblance of 
King Pluto and his dame.* 

The end of the Merchant’s Tale does not bring the Marriage 
Chapter of the Canterbury Tales to a conclusion. As the Merchant 
had commented on the Clerk’s Tale by speaking of his own wife, 
thus continuing the subject which the Wife had begun, so the Host 
comments on the Merchant’s story by making a similar application: 


“Ey, Goddes mercy,” seyde our Hoste tho, 
“Now such a wyf I pray God kepe me fro!” 


“See how women deceive us poor men, as the Merchant has shown 
us. However, my wife is true as any steel; but she is a shrew, and 
has plenty of other faults.’”’ And just as the Merchant had referred 
expressly to the Wife of Bath, so also does the Host refer to her 
expressly: “But I must not talk of these things. If I should, it 
would be told to her by some of this company. I need not say by 
whom, ‘sin wommen connen outen swich chaffare.’’* Of course 
the Host points this remark by looking at the Wife of Bath. There 
are but three women in the company. Neither the highborn and 
dainty Prioress nor the pious nun who accompanies her is likely to 
gossip with Harry Baily’s spouse. It is the Wife, a woman of the 
Hostess’s own rank and temper, who will tattle when the party 
returns to the Tabard. And so we find the Wife of Bath still in the 


1E, 2311-12. 2D. 425-27. 


3-We should not forget that this discussion between Pluto and Proserpine is the 
Merchant's own addition to the Pear-Tree Story. 


+E, 2419-40. 
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foreground, as she has been, in one way or another, for several 
thousand lines. 

But now the Host thinks his companions have surely had enough 
of marriage. It is time they heard something of love, and with this 
in view he turns abruptly to the Squire, whom all the Pilgrims have 
come to know as “‘a lovyer and a lusty bachiler.”’ 


“Squier, com neer, if it your wille be, 
And sey somewhat of love; for certes ye 
Connen theron as muche as any man.’ 


The significance of the emphasis on love, which .s inevitable if the 
address to the Squire is read (as it should be) continuously with the 
Host’s comments on marriage, is by no means accidental. 

There is no psychology about the Squire’s Tale,—no moral or 
social or matrimonial theorizing. It is pure romance, in the medi- 
aeval sense. The Host understood the charm of variety. He did 
not mean to let the discussion drain itself to the dregs. 

But Chaucer’s plan in this Act is not yet finished. There is 
still something lacking to a full discussion of the relations between 
husband and wife. We have had the wife who dominates her hus- 
band; the husband who dominates his wife; the young wife who 
befools her dotard January; the chaste wife who is a scold and 
stirs up strife. Each of these illustrates a different kind of marriage, 
—but there is left untouched, so far, the ideal relation, that in which 
love continues and neither party to the contract strives for the 
mastery. Let this be set forth, and the series of views of wedded 
life begun by the Wife of Bath will be rounded off; the Marriage 
Act of the Human Comedy will be concluded. The Pilgrims may 
not be thinking of this; but there is at least one of them (as the 
sequel shows) who has the idea in his head. And whois he? The 
only pilgrims who have not already told their tales are the yeoman, 
two priests, the five tradesmen (haberdasher, carpenter, weaver, 
dyer, and tapicer), the parson, the plowman, the manciple, and the 
franklin. Of all these there is but one to whom a tale illustrating 
this ideal would not be inappropriate—the Franklin. To him, then, 
must Chaucer assign it, or leave the debate unfinished. 

1-3. 
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At this point, the dramatic action and interplay of characters 
are beyond all praise. The Franklin is not brought forward in formal 
fashion to address the company. His summons is incidental to the 
dialogue. No sooner has the Squire ended his chivalric romance, 
than the Franklin begins to compliment him: 


“In feyth, squier, thou hast thee well yquit 
And gentilly. I preise wel thy wit,” 
Quod the frankeleyn, “considering thy youthe. 
So felingly thou spekest, sir, I allow the! 
As to my doom, there is noon that is here 
Of eloquence that shal be thy pere, 
If that thou live: God yeve thee good chaunce 
And in vertu sende thee continuance, 
For of thy speche I have great deyntee!’” 


“You have acquitted yourself well and like a gentleman!” Gen- 
tillesse, then, is what has most impressed the Franklin in the tale 
that he has just heard. And the reason for his enthusiasm soon 
appears. He is as we know, a rich freeholder, often sheriff in his 
county. Socially, he is not quite within the pale of the gentry, but 
he is the kind of man that may hope to found a family, the kind of 
man from whose ranks the English nobility has been constantly 
recruited. And that such is his ambition comes out naively and with 
a certain pathos in what he goes on to say: “I wish my son were 
like you: 

“T have a sone, and, by the Trinitee, 
I hadde lever than twenty pound worth lond, 
Though it right now were fallen in myn hond, 
He were a man of swich discrecioun 
As that ye been! Fy on possessioun 
But-if a man be vertuous with-al! 
I have my sone snibbed, and yet shal, 
For he to vertu listeth nat entende; 
But for to pleye at dees, and to despende, 
And lese al that he hath, is his usage; 
And he hath lever talken with a page 
Than to commune with any gentil wight 
Ther he mighte lerne gentillesse aright.’””* 
-_ 1 Just as the summons to the Merchant was incidental to his comments on the Clerk's 
673-81. 2 F, 682-94. 
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It is the contrast between the Squire and his own son, in whom his 
hopes are centered, that has led the Franklin’s thoughts to gentil- 
lesse, a subject which is ever in his mind. 

But the Host interrupts him rudely: “Straw for your gentillesse! 
It is your turn to entertain the company: 


“Telle on thy tale withouten wordes mo!” 


The Franklin is, of course, very polite in his reply to this rough and 
unexpected command. Like the others, he is on his guard against 
opposing the Host and incurring the forfeit: 


“T wol yow nat contrarien in no wise, 
As fer as that my wittes wol suffise.”! 


Here, then, as in the case of the Merchant, the Host has taken 
advantage of a spontaneous remark on some Pilgrim’s part to demand 
a story. Yet the details of the action are quite different. On the 
previous occasion, the Merchant is requested to go on with an account 
of his marriage, since he has already begun to talk about it; and, 
though he declines to speak further of his own troubles, he does 
continue to discuss and illustrate wedlock from his own point of 
view. In the present instance, on the contrary, the Host repudiates 


1 The Host'’s conduct and the bearing of the Pilgrims toward him are alike note- 
worthy. He has been appointed ‘‘ judge and reporter"’ of the tales and general manager 
of the pilgrimage. The penalty for “rebellion” against his authority is to pay the travel- 
ing expenses of the whole troop, a sufficiently heavy fine (A, 803-18, 832-34). More 
than once he magnifies his office, sometimes in terms so arbitrary as to warrant the sus- 
picion that he is trying to irritate his interlocutor so that the forfeit may be exacted. 
But at such times the person addressed is always significantly deferential. Thus he 
“speaks as lordly as a king” when he interrupts the Reeve's preamble: ‘‘ The devil made 
a reve for to preche"’ (A. 3899-3908). His words to the Man of Law are courteous, but 
decided: 

“‘ Acquiteth yow, and holdeth your biheste, 

Than have ye doon your devoir atte leste"’ (B. 33-38). 
And the lawyer’s reply is a full acknowledgment of the Host’s legal rights in the case 
(B. 39-44). The Host accuses the Parson, jocosely but not very politely, of being a 
LoHard (B. 1172-77). His rude criticism of Chaucer's own “Sir Thopas"’ is famous 
(B. 2109-25). The badinage with which he addresses the dignified Monk is so broad that 
Chaucer feels constrained to comment upon the victim's patient endurance of it: “‘ This 
worthy monk took al in pacience."" (B. 3155). His address to the Nun's Priest is de- 
scribed as ‘‘rude speche and bold” (B. 3998), but the Priest's answer is merely a hearty 
and eager assent (B. 4006). He reproves the Friar and the Summoner in drastic terms: 
“Ye fare as folk,that dronken been of ale’’ (D. 852). The only case of rebellion is the 
Miller’s refusal to give way to the Monk (A. 3118-34); but here, in effect, the rebel 
claims a drunken man’s privilege, and it is accorded him. The momentary quarrel 
between the Pardoner and the Host (C. 956-68) does not involve insubordination (cf. 
Atlantic Monthly, December, 1893, LX XII, 832-33). The fine courtesy of the Host's 
invitation to the Prioress (B. 1635-41)—in contrast with his habitual lordly roughness— 
shows what an impression that most charming of mediaeval ladies has made upon the 
company. 
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the topic of gentillesse, about which the Franklin is discoursing to 
the Squire. He bids him drop the subject and tell a story. The 
Franklin pretends to be compliant, but after all, he has his own way. 
Indeed, he takes delicate vengeance on the Host by telling a tale 
which thrice exemplifies gentillesse—on the part of a knight, a 
squire, and a clerk. Thus he finishes his interrupted compliment 
to the Squire, and incidentally honors two other Pilgrims who have 
seemed to him to possess the quality that he values so highly. He 
proves, too, both that gentillesse is an entertaining topic and that 
it is not (as the Host has roughly intimated) a theme which he, the 
Franklin, is ill-equipped to handle. 

For the Franklin’s Tale is a gentleman’s story, and he tells it 
like a gentleman. It is derived, he tells us, from “‘thise olde gentil 
Britons.” Dorigen lauds Arveragus’ gentillesse toward her in refus- 
ing to insist on soveraynetee in marriage.? Aurelius is deeply im- 
pressed by the knight’s gentillesse in allowing the lady to keep her 
word, and emulates it by releasing her: 


Fro his lust yet were him lever abyde 

Than doon so heigh a churlish wrecchednesse 

Agaynes franchyse and alle gentillesse. 

I see his grete gentillesse.‘ 

Thus can a squyer don a gentil dede 

As wel as can a knyght, withouten drede.® 
Arveragus, of gentillesse, 

Had lever dye in sorwe and in distresse 

Than that his wyf were of her trouthe fals.* 


And finally, the clerk releases Aurelius, from the same motive of 
generous emulation: 


This philosophre answerde, ‘‘ Leve brother, 
Everich of yow dide gentilly til other. 
Thou art a squyer, and he is a knight; | 
But God forbede, for his blisful might, 
But-if a clerk coude doon a gentil dede 

As wel as any of yow, it is no drede!’” 


1F, 709-15. 4F. 1527. 6 F. 1595-97. 
2 F, 754-55. 5 F. 1543-44. 7 F. 1607-12. 
3 F, 1522-24. 
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Thus it appears that the dramatic impulse to the telling of the 
Franklin’s Tale is to be found in the relations among the Pilgrims 
and in the effect that they have upon each other,—in other words, 
in the circumstances, the situation, and the interplay of character. 

It has sometimes been thought that the story, either in subject 
or in style, is too fine for the Franklin to tell. But this objection 
Chaucer foresaw and forestalled. The question is not whether this 
tale, thus told, would be appropriate to a typical or “average” 
fourteenth-century franklin. The question is whether it is appro- 
priate to this particular Franklin, under these particular circum- 
stances, and at this particular juncture. And to this question there 
can be but one answer. Chaucer’s Franklin is an individual, not 
a mere type-specimen. He is rich, ambitious socially, and profoundly 
interested in the matter of gentillesse for personal and family reasons. 
He is trying to bring up his son as a gentleman, and his position as 
“St. Julian in his country” has brought him into intimate associa- 
tion with first-rate models. He has, under the special circumstances, 
every motive to tell a gentleman’s story and to tell it like a gentleman. 
He is speaking under the immediate influence of his admiration for 
the Squire and of his sense of the inferiority of his own son. If we 
choose to conceive the Franklin as a mediaeval Squire Western and 
then to allege that he could not possibly have told such a story, we 
are making the difficulty for ourselves. We are considering—not 
Chaucer’s Franklin (whose character is to be inferred not merely 
from the description in the General Prologue but from all the other 
evidence that the poet provides)—not Chaucer’s Franklin, but 
somebody quite different, somebody for whom Chaucer has no 
kind of responsibility.! 

In considering the immediate occasion of the Franklin’s Tale, 
we have lost sight for a moment of the Wife of Bath. But she was 
not absent from the mind of the Franklin. The proper subject of 
his tale, as we have seen, is gentillesse. Now that (as well as mar- 
riage) was a subject on which the Wife of Bath had descanted at 


1 How elaborate a compliment the Franklin pays the Squire is not always perceived 
by us moderns, prone as we are to read each tale in and for itself as if it were an isolated 
unit. The point may be appreciated in all its force, however, if one will take the trouble 
to compare the Franklin's description (F. 925-34, 943-52) of Aurelius (who is the real 
hero of the story) with Chaucer's description of our Squire in the General Prologue 
(A. 79-100). The resemblance extends even to verbal details. There is also a point 
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some length. Her views are contained in the famous harangue 
delivered by the lady to her husband on the wedding night: “But 
for ye speken of swich gentillesse,”’ etc.1 Many readers have per- 
ceived that this portentous curtain-lecture clogs the story, and some 
have perhaps wished it away, good as it is in itself. For it certainly 
seems to be out of place on lips of the fée. But its insertion is (as 
usual in such cases) exquisitely appropriate to the teller of the tale, 
the Wife of Bath, who cannot help dilating on subjects which inter- 
est her, and who has had the advantage of learned society in the per- 
son of her fifth husband. Perhaps no fée would have talked thus to 
her knightly bridegroom on such an occasion; but it is. quite in 
character for the Wife of Bath to use the fée (or anybody else) as a 
mouthpiece for her own ideas, as the Merchant had used Proserpine 
to point his satire. Thus the references to Dante, Valerius, Seneca, 
Boethius, and Juvenal—so deliciously absurd on the lips of a fée of 
King Arthur’s time—are perfectly in place when we remember who 
it is that is reporting the monologue. The Wife was a citer of 


of contact between the Franklin's Tale and the Merchant's, in that the demeanor of 
Aurelius in love is much like that of Damian (both of whom are squires), though the 
character of Aurelius is so different from Damian's (E. 1866ff.; F. 941ff.). Both 
were at first afraid to tell their love to the lady and each expressed his passion in lyric 
verse. Compare 


In a lettre wroot he al his sorwe 
In leynt or a lay 
Unto his faire e lady May (E. 1880-82) 


He was despeyred, no-thing dorste he seye, 

Save in his songes somwhat wolde he wreye 

His wo, as in a general comateraing: 

He seyde he lovede, and was biloved no-thing: 

Of swich matere he made manye layes 

Songes, compleintes, roundels, virelayes (F. 943-48). 
This similarity brings out the more strongly the contrast between May's and Dorigen's 
reception of the confession when it is finally made. The antithesis may well have been 
intended by the Franklin. At all events, the conduct of Dorigen fits admirably the words 
of the Merchant in pointing his satirical praise of the compassionate May: 

Som tyrant is, as ther be meny oon, 

That hath an herte as hard as any stoo’ 

Which wolde han lete him ore in the’ place 

Wel rather than han grace, 

And hem reioysen in hir cruel pry: 

And rekke nat to been an teen ‘(E. 1989-94). 


For Aurelius had protested that his life depended on Dorigen’s mercy: 
Madame, reweth upon my peynes smerte, 
For with a word ye may me sleen or save, 
Heer at your feet God wolde that I were grave! 
I ne have as now no leyser more to se wee: 
Have mercy, swete, or ye wol do me deye (F. 974-78). 

These things, it is true, are all conventions. But (1) they are conventions that 
Chaucer used not mechanically, but with consciousness of their significance, and (2) I 
mention them merely for what they are worth, not as necessary parts of my argument. 

1D. 1109-76. 
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authorities—she makes the fée cite authorities. How comical this 
is the Wife did not know, but Chaucer knew, and if we think he did 
not, it is our own fault for not observing how dramatic in spirit is 
the Canterbury Tales. 

A considerable passage in the curtain-lecture is given to the propo- 
sition that ‘‘such gentillesse as is descended out of old richesse”’ is 
of no value: “Swich arrogance is not worth an hen.” These senti- 
ments the Franklin echoes: 

“Fy on possessioun 
But-if a man be vertuous withal!’’ 

But, whether or not the Wife’s digression on gentillesse is lingering 
in the Franklin’s mind (as I am sure it is), one thing is perfectly 
clear: the Franklin’s utterances on marriage are spoken under the 
influence of the discussion which the Wife has precipitated. In 
other words, though everybody else imagines that the subject has been 
finally dismissed by the Host when he calls on the Squire for a tale 
of love, it has no more been dismissed in fact than when the Friar 
attempted to dismiss it at the beginning of his tale? For the Frank- 
lin has views, and he means to set them forth. He possesses, as he 
thinks, the true solution of the whole difficult problem. And that 
solution he embodies in his tale of gentillesse. 

The introductory part of the Franklin’s Tale sets forth a theory 
of the marriage relation quite different from anything that has so far 
emerged in the debate. And this theory the Franklin arrives at by 
taking into consideration both love (which, as we remember, was the 
subject that the Host had bidden the Squire treat of) and gentillesse 
(which is to be the subject of his own story). 

Arveragus had of course been obedient to his lady during the 
period of courtship, for obedience was well understood to be the 
duty of a lover. Finally, she consented to marry him— 

To take him for hir housbande and hir lord, 

Of swich lordshipe as men han over her wyves.* 
Marriage, then, according to the orthodox doctrine (as held by 
Walter and Griselda) was to change Arveragus from the lady’s ser- 
vant to her master. But Arveragus was an enlightened and chivalric 

1D. 1109 ff. 2F, 686-87. 2D. 1274-77. 


‘ The sly suggestion of this line was certainly not missed by the Pilgrims. 
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gentleman, and he promised the lady that he would never assert his 
marital authority, but would content himself with the mere name of 
sovereignty, continuing to be her servant and lover as before. This 


he did because he thought it would ensure the happiness of their 
wedded life. 


And for to lede the more in blisse hir lyves, 
Of his free wil he swoor hir as a knight, 
That never in al his lyf he, day ne night, 
Ne sholde up-on him take no maistrye 
Agayn hir wil, ne kythe hir ialousye, 

But hir obeye, and folwe hir wil in al, 

As any lovere to his lady shal; 

Save that the name of soveraynetee, 

That wolde he have for shame of his degree.! 


But, just as Arveragus was no disciple of the Marquis Walter, so 
Dorigen was not a member of the sect of the Wife of Bath. She 
promised her husband obedience and fidelity in return for his gentil- 
lesse in renouncing his sovereign rights. 


She thanked him, and with ful greet humblesse 
She seyde, “Sire, sith, of your gentillesse, 

Ye profre me to have so large a reyne, 

Ne wolde never God bitwixe us tweyne, 

As in my gilt, were outher werre or stryf. 

Sir, I wol be your humble trewe wyf, 

Have heer my trouthe, til that myn herte breste.’”* 


This, then, is the Franklin’s solution of the whole puzzle of matri- 
mony, and it is a solution that depends upon love and gentillesse 
on both sides. But he is not content to leave the matter in this 
purely objective condition. He is determined that there shall be 
no misapprehension in the mind of any Pilgrim as to his purpose. 
He wishes to roake it perfectly clear that he is definitely and for- 
mally offering this theory as the only satisfactory basis of happy 
married life. And he accordingly comments on the relations between 
his married lovers with fulness, and with manifest reference to cer- 
tain things that the previous debaters have said. 

The arrangement, he tells the Pilgrims, resulted in “quiet and 
rest”’ for both Arveragus and Dorigen. And, he adds, it is the only 

744-52. 2 753-59. 
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arrangement which will ever enable two persons to live together in 
love and amity. Friends must ‘‘obey each other if they wish to 
hold company long.” 7 


“Love wol nat ben constreyned by maistrye; 
Whan maistrie comth, the god of love anon 
Beteth hise winges, and farewel! he is gon! 
Love is a thing as any spirit free; 
Wommen of kinde desiren libertee, 
And nat to ben constreyned as a thral; 
And so don men, if I soth seyen shal. 
Loke who that is most pacient in love, 
He is at his avantage al above. 
Pacience is an heigh vertu certeyn; 
For it venquisseth, as thise clerkes seyn, 
Thinges that rigour sholde never atteyne. 
For every word men may nat chyde or pleyne. 
Lerneth to suffre, or elles, so moot I goon, 
Ye shul it lerne, wher-so ye wole or noon.’ 
Hence it was that this wise knight promised his wife “suffraunce” 
and that she promised him never to abuse his goodness. 
Heer may men seen an humble wys accord; 
Thus hath she take hir servant and hir lord, 
Servant in love, and lord in mariage; 
Than was he bothe in lordship and servage; 
Servage? nay, but in lordshipe above, 
Sith he hath bothe his lady and his love; 
His lady, certes, and his wyf also, 
The which that lawe of love accordeth to? 
The result, the Franklin adds, was all that could be desired. The 
knight lived “in blisse and in solas.” And then the Franklin adds 
an encomium on the happiness of true marriage: 
“Who coude telle, but he had wedded be, 
The ioye, the ese, and the prosperitee 
That is bitwixe an housbonde and his wyf?’’ 
This encomium echoes the language of the Merchant: 
‘A wyf! a Seinte Marie! benedicite! 
How mighte a man han any adversitee 
That hath a wyf? Certes, I can nat seye! 
The blisse which that is bitwixe hem tweye 
Ther may no tonge telle or herte thinke.’” 
1 F. 764-78. 2 F. 791-98. F. 803-5. E. 1337-41. 
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The Franklin’s praise of marriage is sincere; the Merchant’s had 
been savagely ironical. The Franklin, we observe, is answering the 
Merchant, and he answers him in the most effective way—by repeat- 
ing his very words. 

And just as in the Merchant’s Tale we noted that the Merchant 
has enormously expanded the simple fabliau he had to tell, 
inserting all manner of observations on marriage W ase found in 
no other version of the Pear-Tree Story, so also we fin® that the 
Franklin’s exposition of the ideal marriage relation (including the 
pact between Arveragus and Dorigen) is all his own, occurring in 
none of the versions that precede Chaucer.!. These facts age of 


very last significance. No argument is necessary to enforce t 
meaning. a 

It is hardly worth while to indicate the close connection between 
this and that detail of the Franklin’s exposition and certain_ points 
that have come out in the discussion as conducted by his predeces- 
sors in the debate. His repudiation of the Wife of Bath’s doctrine 
that men should be “governed by their wives’ is express, as well 
as his rejection of the opposite theory. Neither party should lose 7 
his liberty; neither the husband nor the wife should be a thrall. 
Patience (which clerks celebrate as a high virtue) should be mutual, 
not, as in the Clerk’s Tale, all on one side. The husband is to be 
both servant and lord—servant in love and lord in marriage. Such 
servitude is true lordship. Here there is a manifest allusion to the 
words of Walter’s subjects in the Clerk’s Tale: 


That blisful yok 
Of sovereynetee, noght of servyse,? 


. as well as to Walter’s rejoinder: 


“T me reioysed of my libertee, 
That selde tyme is founde in mariage; 
Ther I was free, I moot been in servage.’” 


It was the regular theory of the Middle Ages that the highest 
type of chivalric love was incompatible with marriage, since marriage 


1 The original point of the story is, of course, preserved in the question ‘‘ Which was 
the moste free?"’ (F. 1622)—the same question that occurs in other versions. The 
peculiarity consists in the introduction of the pact of mutual love and forbearance and 
in dwelling upon the lesson which it teaches. 

2 D. 1261-62. 3 E. 113-14. E. 145-47. 
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brings in mastery, and mastery and love cannot abide together. 
This view the Franklin boldly challenges. Love can be consistent 
with marriage, he declares. Indeed, without love (and perfect, 
gentle love) marriage is sure to be a failure. The difficulty about 
mastery vanishes mutual love and forbearance are made the 
e relation between husband and wife. 

ess of the Franklin’s theory, he declares, is proved 
by his tale. For the marriage of Arveragus and Dorigen was a 
brilliant success: 


e Arveragus and Dorigene his wyf 
sovereyn blisse leden forth hir lyf. 
gneve eft ne was ther angre hem bitwene; 

He cherisseth hir as though she were a quene; 

And she was to him trewe for evermore. 

Of this two folk ye gete of me na-more.! 
Thus the whole debate has been brought to a satisfactory conclusion, 
and the Marriage Act of the Human Comedy ends with the conclu- 
sion ofthe Franklin’s Tale. 

Those readers who are eager to know what Chaucer thought 
about marriage may feel reasonably content with the inference that 
may be drawn from his procedure. The Marriage Group of Tales 
begins with the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and ends with the Franklin’s 
Tale. There is no connection between the Wife’s Prologue and the 
group of stories that precedes; there is no connection between the 
Franklin’s Tale and the group that follows. Within the Marriage 
Group, on the contrary, there is close connection throughout. That 
act is a finished act. It begins and ends an elaborate debate. We 
need not hesitate, therefore, to accept the solution which the Frank- 
lin offers as that which Geoffrey Chaucer the man accepted for his 
own part. Certainly it is a solution that does him infinite credit. 
A better has never been devised or imagined.? 


G. L. 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 
January 26, 1912 
1 1551-56. 


2 Professor Lowes'’s important paper on ‘‘Chaucer and the Miroir de Mariage’, 
(Modern Philology, VIII, 165-86, 305-34) may here be cited as incidentally but power- 
fully confirmatory of the views which are set forth in the present essay. 
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THE TROUBADOUR CANSO AND LATIN LYRIC POETRY 


The idea that the lyric poetry of mediaeval France had its begin- 
nings in the rounds and songs of women, danced and sung in the valley 
of the Loire during the festivals of springtime, was first put forward 
by Gaston Paris in a review of Jeanroy’s Origines de la poésie lyrique 
en France." He had reached this conclusion by noticing the close 
resemblance of sentiment in the remnants of the carole refrains, with 
their allusions to spring, the woods, birds, and love—refrains origi- 
nally sung in chorus by women as they danced—to those French poems 
where a woman is the principal speaker, such as the chansons de mal 
mariée, or the pastourelles. In both classes free love in spring is the 
theme, joy at escaping for the moment from the dull routine of ordi- 
nary existence. And seeing that the idea of Troubadour lyric poetry 
was also love outside wedlock, and that this peculiar conception of 
was love often introduced by a strophe in which spring, flowers, and 
birds summoned the poet to praise and petition his mistress, Paris 
took the further step of seeking in these same carole dances the 
reason for the especial characteristics of the artistic verse of Provence. 
It would have the same origin as the semi-popular poetry of the 
North. The canso would differ from the pastourelle only in the 
manner of its development.” 

To this view of the beginnings of lyric poetry on French soil M. 
Joseph Bédier made notable exceptions. For the pastourelle and its 
kind he would allow a mild infusion of folk poesy, or, to speak more 
correctly, he would consider the pastourelle a parody of the real 
thing, an artistic reflection of rustic wooing, contrived to amuse the 
fashionable society of the day.® 


1 Journal des Savants, novembre, décembre, 1891, mars, juillet, 1892. 

2 Paris’ words are: ‘Je voudrais en effet rendre vraisemblable cette thése que la 
poésie des troubadours proprement dite, imitée dans le nord 4 partir du milieu du XII¢ 
siécle, et qui est essentiellement la poésie courtoise, a son point de départ dans les chan- 
sons de danses et notamment de danses printaniéres, et subsidiairement que les chansons 
qui lui ont servi de point de départ appartenaient 4 une région intermédiaire entre le nord 
et le midi, et qu’ elles ont rayonné au midi pour s’y transformer trés anciennement, au 
nord pour y rester longtemps telles quelles.’’"—0Op. cit., July, 1892, p. 424; cf. p. 426. 

*“*Un peu avant 1150, se développe dans les cours chevaleresques un certain got 
de poésie pastorale; les fétes du printemps, célébrées 4 la fois par les vilains et les seig- 
neurs, les chansons de maieroles et de danse en sont & la fois le ferment et l'aliment. De 
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But the great song of mediaeval France, the Troubadour canso, 
would not claim relationship with the poetry of the people. Love, 
youth, and rejoicing in the coming of spring are essential elements of 
amatory verse always and everywhere. That they appear in the 
carole choruses on the one hand and in the canso on the other is 
therefore not significant at all. Rather would it be surprising were 
they absent. And the ties which to Gaston Paris were innate, link- 
ing the rough melody of the Limousin peasant to the polished ode of 
the feudal courtier, are to M. Bédier non-existent. Between the two 
there is no vital connection. The peasant’s chorus is natural. The 
canso is artificial. Its sentiment is conventional, and was based on 
an ideal, quite the opposite of actual love-making. Love as a wor- 
ship, love which ennobles the lover, which bestows honor on him, 
which causes the lover to admit his lack of merit, his unworthiness 
to adore even at a distance, is the essential characteristic of Proven- 
gal canso and French chanson. It is not found in popular poetry 
anywhere.! 

Now if this difference really exists, and if M. Bédier’s opinion 
of the independent origin of the canso is more plausible than Gaston 
Paris’ theory of its descent from the same embryo as the pastourelle, 
why is there a reference to Nature in the canso? As we know it, this 
perfect form of Troubadour verse is imbued with the feeling of its 
period, the age of feudalism; it mirrors the environment of a par- 
ticular locality, the court of Poitou or Orleans. But to dismiss its 
allusions to springtime with the statement that descriptions of field 
and wood make one of the commonplaces of all amatory poetry is to 
state a fact and avoid an explanation. Yet an explanation imposes 
itself here. The invocation of spring in the canso is peculiar. It is 
the prelude to the poem. It serves to introduce the lover’s petition 
for favor. It does not accompany the petition. In one conception 
and, saving exceptions, in one single strophe the Troubadour hails 
the return of flower and song which bid him renew his pledge of devo- 
tion to his lady. This greeting once given, Nature and her beauties 


nobles poétes s’amusent & exploiter ces thémes: ainsi ont procédé, presque en tout temps, 
les poétes bucoliques. C’est un jeu aristocratique, c'est une mode de société, ou—si 
l'on ne craint pas l’anachronisme du terme—une mode de salon.’’"—Revue des 
Mondes, 1 mai, 1896 (p. 166). 

1 For a later summary and discussion of the subject see C. Voretzsch, Einfihrung 
tn das Studium der altfranzédsischen Literatur, 188-96. 
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disappear for good and all. The remainder of the poem does not 
know them. Indeed in its tenor it is far removed from them. So 
great is the contrast between the opening strophe and what follows 
that the formality of the introduction forces itself upon you at once. 
You wonder why it is used, since it is not necessary to the poet’s 
thought. And yet it seems to have been used always. So far back 
as the canso can be traced this kind of introduction apperrs to be 
obligatory, traditional. We could well admit that the thought of 
Troubadour poetry was conditioned by the ideas of a Limousin court 
of the eleventh century, and still reserve our opinion regarding the 
origin of this almost inevitable overture to Troubadour song. 

Yet it was for the purpose of reconciling the open conflict between 
the nature strophe and the remainder of the poem, and to demon- 
strate the reasonableness of this constant preface to the canso that 
Gaston Paris turned to the folk melodies of the Loire valley. What he 
found there which would also bear on the lighter lyric of north France 
may be readily accepted. The chansons de mal mariée, the pastourelles 
cling closely to the facts of mediaeval courtship, whatever the social 
circle. The woman either makes the advances or is not long besought. 
But to assume that the canso of Provence, with its exaltation of the 
weaker sex and its belittling of the stronger, derives from sources 
antagonistic to its very life is perhaps carrying analogy too far. The 
proof for the assumption rests entirely on the first, the nature strophe. 
All the other strophes argue against it. And between this nature 
strophe and the dance songs which are supposed to foreshadow it, the 
connection is wholly conjectural. 

But whence comes the rhythm of Troubadour verse if not from 
rustic song? The strophic forms of William IX of Poitou are new 
to literature. They cannot boast of any ancestor in Latin poetry. 


1 Paris’ theory of the origins of all the lyric, light or serious, rests in great measure 
on the notion that the dance songs of the people were especially rife in spring. They 
would be the survival of spring festivals. This idea is the natural one and is supported 
by the testimony of the lyric itself. But curiously enough Latin documents, antecedent 
to French and Provencal lyric, do not point that way. From the time of Hilary of Poitiers 
(IVc) down to the twelfth century there are numerous allusions to the dances of the peo- 
ple. To my knowledge, however, only one designates spring. In Saint Ouen's (d. 683) 
life of Eloi, bishop of Noyon (d. 659), a sermon of Eloi's against pagan practices on St. 
John’s Day, and saints’ days in general, is quoted, and also against heathen rites in May: 
“‘Nullus diem Jovis absque sanctis festivitatibus nec in Madio nec ullo tempore in otio 
observet.” .... (Mon. Germ. Hist., “‘Scriptores Rerum Meroyv.,"’ IV, 706). On the 
other hand references to dancing and singing at the Calends of January are not uncommon. 
Cf. Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XXVI (1911), 304, 305. 
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There is, to be sure, a likeness between one of his strophes and the 
three-line strophe of Latin trochaic tetrameter, a likeness which 
would indicate a common origin, but the large number of trochaic 
tetrameters which have come down from the tenth and eleventh 
centuries do not offer a single exact counterpart. For the other 
strophes used by William, Latin poetry does not give approximate 
models even. Yet we must assume that such models existed, for him 
or his predecessors. And we must also assume that these models be- 
longed to a prosody of which no textual remains have yet been found. 

Now if this prosody is not represented in the compositions of 
Latin poets—exception being made for the trochaic tetrameter—it 
may be because these more artistic writers looked down on it. Versi- 
fiers who were their inferiors in training may have used it, or rhym- 
sters who wrote only in the vernacular. It is noticeable that the 
larger number of the strophes in William IX are built on either one 
or two rimes. That is, they correspond to a theoretical original, 
which would be the artistic development of a song sung in chorus 
at first, and afterward as a solo and chorus. In other words, the 
Troubadour strophe would be the lineal descendant of a non-literary 
Latin or Latin-Romance strophe—which might rightly be called a 
popular strophe—created for the people and set to a melody in which 
the crowd could join. At some period in the history of France 
educated poets would have adopted this popular strophe, and, in 
modifying its rhythm to make it more musical and systematizing 
its lines to make them more equal, would have replaced its common 
sentiments and coarse expressions with the ideas and language of 
the refined society of their day. Or rather, one poet would have 
accomplished this transformation, the real inventor. He would 
leave to the strophe its general form. Its content he would throw 
away. And if the old content contained any praise of Nature, which 
is open to serious doubt, that praise would disappear too.! 


1 This view of the origin of the Troubadour strophe does not coincide with the 
apparent trend of the investigations now being carried on by M. Jean Beck. M. Beck 
has discovered that certain melodies of French and Provencal poems, on the one hand, 
and of church hymns, on the other, are the same. Now correspondence in melody means 
likeness of rhythm and therefore similarity in verse structure. Consequently M. Beck 
is inclining toward the idea that Latin church poetry, and in particular the sequence, 
forms the point of departure for Provencal lyric poetry, an opinion which Wilhelm 
Meyer advanced, but without musical proof, in his Fragmenta Burana (Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, I, 51-55). 
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Should such a hypothesis be considered tenable, and if we might 
admit that the general outline of a Provengal song was retained by 
the Troubadours, while its thought was entirely recast, how can we 
account for the presence of the nature strophe in the canso, the obliga- 
tory prelude on spring, birds, and love? If the peasants’ melodies 
did not suggest this overture, what did? One answer—the answer 
given here—would be that the nature strophe of the canso was 
prompted by the example of Latin lyric poetry, and in particular 
that poetry describing spring and its beauty which was written or 
was current in the valley of the Loire. For in all probability—we 
are dealing altogether with hypotheses but with hypotheses which 
we hope are reasonable—in all probability the pioneer composers of 
artistic verse in Provengal, the poets who first wrote and sang artis- 
tic poetry in their mother-tongue, were musicians who had received 
their musical education in the abbers of their native land, and espe- 
cially in the school of St. Martial’s of Limoges, the chief center of 
sacred music in Europe during the tenth century.' It is at St. Mar- 
tial’s that we might expect to see that inventor who found the new 
song of worship and devotion, worship of his lady and devotion to 
her cause. And who was this lady? The times and the environ- 
ment, the return of peace after the foreign invasions and feudal strife 
of the first half of the tenth century, with its revival of religion and 
its restoration of church and shrine, and the place where these first 
singers would be trained, point to a suzerain whose sway exceeded 
earthly limitations, whose praise formed the theme of hymn and 
sequence, who was the patron of many sanctuaries, the “domina mea”’ 
of St. Dunstan? (d. 988), and the holy being to whom Maieul (d. 994) 
of Cluny had pledged his faith.’ 

Scattered indications in the hymnology of the tenth century may 
be adduced to support this notion that a personal prayer to the Virgin 
was the first manifestation of the higher song of Provence. Traces 


1 Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, XXIV (1909), 
Ixii-lxx. 

?“*Non patiatur domina mea, sancta mater Domini mei.”"— Vita S. Dunstani 
(about 1000), in Stubbs’ Memorials of St. Dunstan, 18. Dunstan stood in close touch 
with the abbey of Fleury, on the Loire. A line from the tenth-century manuscript of 
Moissac is also pertinent: ‘‘Quem nos precamur, domina.’"’"—Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, 
II, No. 71, strophe 7, 1. 1. 

3 Migne, Patrologia Latina, CXXXVII, 759, 760. 
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of homage paid to her by devout poets of the day appear here and 
there in monastic manuscripts. It is a sequence composed at St. 
Martial’s which tells us of Mary’s “famuli” and their “fidelia pre- 
camina.”! And an English collection of the same period echoes 
and stresses the humble supplications of votaries for her aid and 
favor.” 

And if we admit the possibility that the zeal of some gifted singer 
of Limousin caused him one feast day to break out into phrases of 
passionate adoration of the “queen of heaven,” need we seek any 
farther than Holy Writ itself for a justification of his act and a model 
for his sensuous pleading? ‘En dilectus meus loquitur mihi: 
Surge, propera, amica mea, columba mea, formosa mea, et veni! 
Jam enim hiems transiit, imber abiit et recessit; flores apparuerunt 
in terra nostra, tempus putationis advenit, vox turturis audita est 
in terra nostra; ficus protulit grossos suos, vineae florentes dederunt 
odorem suum. Surge, amica mea, speciosa mea, et veni!’’ 

For however allegorized and spiritualized the Song of Songs may 
have been—and it was the subject of constant commentary and 
mystical explanation from the early church fathers down—its burn- 
ing words of love and its images of physical beauty could not fail to 
stir the pulse of any but the most confirmed ascetic. And a hermit 
our first Troubadour was surely not. This language of ardent desire 
gave answer to his longings, offered to them perhaps a definite as 
well as a consecrated pattern of expression, on some morning when 


1 Virginum o regina, te canimus, Maria, 
Per quam fulsere clara 


‘Adesto famulis, piissima, 
Influa jam prece pericula. 


Audi fidelia precamina 
Impetratam deferens coelitus veniam. 
—Dreves, An. Hymn., VII, No. 104, 6a, 8a, 8d. 


2? Maria, virgo virginum, 
Exaudi vota servorum, 
Jugi prece nos conserva, 

Ac te colentes adjuva. 


Audemus proni rogare, 
Audire nostros dignare 
In tuo melos honore 

Ac pro nobis intercede. 


—Op. cit., XII, No. 76, 1, 2. 
Maria, coeli regina, 


Sanctitate gloriosa, 
Audi preces famulorum 
Et deprecare Dominum. 
—Loc. cit., No. 77, 1. 


2 Canticum Canticorum, II, 10-13. 
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the voice of spring was calling to him and the bloom of the forest 
and the mating notes of the birds found his religious zeal struggling 
with his senses. Here before him was a solution of the strife, a means 
of reconciling body with spirit. It was a woman he would be address- 
ing, yet a woman whom the world’s increasing adoration had raised 
to a place beside Deity, the ‘“domina,” subordinate only to the 
“Dominus,” still human, though possessed of power almost divine 
through her relationship with the Son. Therefore, heartened by 
his forerunner of the old dispensation, whose amatory phrases had 
ever been sanctified by canon and commentary, he would blend Our 
Lady’s attributes of both earth and heaven and would invoke her 
aid and favor, as he doubtless would petition a mistress of flesh and 
blood. And a fitting prelude to his prayer would also be found in 
the nature setting of the Hebrew hymn.'! 

On the other hand it is possible that the nature verses of the Song 
of Solomon were an incident only in the creation of the canso’s open- 
ing lines, an incident to be sure which would confirm the Trouba- 
dour’s intention of giving his appeal to spring the sanction of the 
Scriptures, and that the real source of his overture is to be found 
elsewhere, in Latin lyric poetry. Side by side with the Song of 
Songs had run for ages other lyrics, both religious and secular in 
content, where the coming of spring, the bloom of field and wood, the 
love notes of birds had been celebrated time and again. Of the body 
of this lyric we may well suppose the good monks of Limousin and 
their non-clerical pupils to have been ignorant. But some of it at least 
they must have known, for it had been written on their native soil, 
and by men famous in the annals of their race. Assuming then that 
it was the monks of St. Martial’s of Limoges who gave the first Trou- 
badour his musical education in the last half of the tenth century, 
what part of this poetry which is still preserved may have been within 
reach of teacher and student ?? 


1 There may be more than a hypothesis in this suggestion, for one of the earliest 
specimens of lyric poetry in France is in part a paraphrase, assimilated to so-called 
popular strophic forms, of the Song of Solomon. See Bartsch, Chrestomathie de l’ancien 
francais, 61-64.—In a brilliant article recently published in the Zeitschrift far franzésische 
Sprache und Litteratur (X XXVIII [1911], 47-94), Jean Acher shows that this lyric was 
indeed composed for the festival of the Assumption. Acher’s convincing exposition 
seems to support my argument here. 


2 The catalogue of St. Martial’s library made early in the thirteenth century gives 
very little assistance in respect to its manuscripts of lyric poetry. At the date of its 
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The collection of poems known as the Latin Anthology has come 
down in several manuscripts which antedate the last half of the 
tenth century... Two of these manuscripts are now in Paris. 
Quite as old as any of the numbers of the Anthology is the 
famous Pervigilium Veneris, in trochaic tetrameters (the artistic 
form, perhaps, of the popular verse of the Latin peoples), with a 
refrain.2 Though written in South Italy or Sicily, and probably 
toward the end of the first century, this Latin song of love, like the 
canso of mediaeval Provence, tells of the advent of spring, with its 
love and leaf and nesting, in one single strophe: 

Ver novum; ver jam canorum; ver renactus orbis est! 
Vere concordant amores, vere nubunt alites 
Et nemus comam resolvit de maritis imbribus. 

In the Anthology also may be found distichs by a certain Penta- 
dius, who is supposed to have been a friend of the churchman Lac- 
tantius, in the second quarter of the fourth century. Using that 
peculiar form of repetition, of which Ovid may have set the fashion,* 
and which was so admired by the Latinists of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries—the first hemistich of the hexameter repeated in the 
second hemistich of the pentameter—Pentadius gives utterance to 
his joy at the return of spring with its buds and birds, and finds even 
death sweet when it comes in the midst of love: 

Sentio, fugit hiems; Zephyrisque animantibus orbem 
Jam tepet Eurus aquis; sentio, fugit hiems. 

Parturit omnis ager, persentit terra colores 
Germinibusque novis parturit omnis ager. 

Laeta virecta tument, folio sese induit arbor, 
Vallibus apricis laeta virecta tument. 

Jam Philomela gemit modulis, Ityn inpia mater 
Oblatum mensis jam Philomela gemit. 


Tunc quoque dulce mori, tunc fila recurrite fusis, 
Inter et amplexus tune quoque dulce mori.‘ 

making there were several copies of the Song of Songs on hand. Whether the Per- 
vigilium Veneris was to be found among the works of the authors of Latin antiquity it 
mentions cannot be determined.—Chroniques de St. Martial de Limoges (‘‘Société de 
I Histoire de France"’), 323 ff. 

1E. Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, IV, 3 ff. 

2 Baehrens, op. cit., 1V, 292-97. 

3 Amores, I, 9, 1, 2; Fasti, IV, 365, 366. 

4 Baebrens, op. cit., IV, 344, 345. 
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Here the nightingale, as we see, is called “philomela.” In the Per- 
vigilium Veneris the paraphrase, ‘‘Terei puella,’”’ had marked the 
author’s erudition.' 

Outside the Anthology, which we may be allowed to believe was 
accessible to the first Troubadours, Latin poetry knows little of 
Nature and its beauty until the last half of the sixth century.2 Yet 
it seems improbable that there was a real break in the continuity of 
this kind of composition, because it is so abundant when once it 
appears again. And the place it chose for its new manifestation was 
that very valley of the Loire which was to see the future outburst 
of romantic poetry. But the singer of the sixth century, if indeed 
he was a singer and not a versifier only, was not a son of the soil. 
He was a stranger to France, and brought from a more cultured land 
the fruits of a more careful training. Venantius Fortunatus was an 
Italian, who emigrated to central France about the year 560. Vary- 
ing his residence along the Loire from time to time, he won the last- 
ing friendship of Gregory of Tours and earned the protection of lay 
and ecclesiastical rulers. The unusual loveliness of Nature in his 
adopted home surely exercised on Venantius a peculiar charm, for 
not once nor twice but many times does he devote his pen to the por- 
trayal of her changing moods. 

Venantius’ first description of spring is given in some distichs 
which celebrate King Sigebert’s marriage with Brunhilda (566): 


Vere novo, tellus fuerit dum exuta pruinis, 
Se aia gramine vestit ager, 


Ad fetus gurule currit avis. 


A few years later, Chilperic’s espousal of Fredegonda occasioned 
another picture of this favored season, with a greater amount of 
detail and a certain likeness to the simpler sketches of mediaeval 
lyricists. The royal pair are urged to lay aside sadness and turn 


1 Adsonat Terei puella subter umbram populi, 
Ut putes motus amoris ore dici musico 
. Et neges queri sororem de marito barbaro 
* Illa cantat: nos tacemus? quando ver venit ant ? 
—Op. cit., 1V, 296. 

2 The lyrics of Tiberianus, at one time resident in Gaul (in 336), make the only con- 
siderable exception to this statement. Tiberianus describes flowers and trees, praises 
the melodies of birds, but does mention love. Some manuscripts of his poetry are now 
in Paris (Baehrens, op. cit., III, 264, 265). 

3% Mon. Germ. Hist., “Auctores Antiquissimi,’’ IV, Carmina, vi, 1. 
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toward joy, as does spring when winter is vanquished and Easter 
with the resurrection of the Lord draws near: 


Post tempestates et turbida nubila caeli, 
Quo solet infesto terra rigere gelu, 
Post validas hiemes ac tristia frigora brumae, 
Flamine seu rapidi rura gravante noti, 
Succedunt iterum vernalia tempora mundo 
Grataque post glaciem provocat aura diem. 
Rursus odoriferis renovantur floribus arva, 
Frondibus arboreis et viret omne nemus; 
Dulce saporatis curvantur robora pomis, 
Et redeunte sibi gramine ridet ager.' 


And on another occasion it was the Resurrection and Easter again 
that called out Venantius’ best efforts in this kind of composition. 
Did Easter suggest the praise of spring, or did the return of spring 
lead the poet on to the Resurrection? Venantius is writing to Felix, 
bishop of Nantes (d. 582), in his favorite meter: | 


Tempora florigero rutilant distincta sereno 


Mollia purpureum campum, 
Prata virent herbis et micat herba comis. 


Jam reparat viridans frondea tecta nemus: 
Myrta, salix, abies, corylus, siler, ulmus, acernus 
Plaudit edie suis arbor amoena comis. 


Ad cantus revocatur aves, quae carmine clauso 
Pigrior hiberno frigore muta fuit. 

Hinc filomela suis adtemperat organa cannis 
Fitque repercusso dulcior aura melo. 


1 Loc. cit., ix, 3, ll. 1-10.—See also the lines to Radegonda (d. 587): 


= re vernali, Dominus quo Tartara vicit, 
t aperta suis laetior herba comis. 

faa vi et pulpita floribus ornant, 

Hinc mulier roseo complet odore sinum. —Loe. cit., viii, 7, I. 3-6. 
Some distichs, in a more secular tone, on the queen's garden (after 586), begin with 
Virgil's ‘‘Hic ver purpureum”’ (Zc. ix. 40), and tell of the fruits of summer (loc. cit., vi, 6). 
Another poem has winter for theme (loc. cit., xi, 26). Venantius’ life of Radegonda 
was among the books in the library of St. Martial’s (Chroniques de St. Martial de 
Limoges, 327). 
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Ecce renascentis testatur gratia mundi 
Omnia cum Domino dona redisse suo. 


Si tibi (Christ) nunc avium resonant virgulta susurro, 
Has inter minimus passer amore cano.! 

With Venantius the nightingale begins his long career in the lit- 
erature of France, not as the mythological philomel of the Pervigi- 
lium Veneris and Pentadius, but a genuine bird of the woods, the 
finest singer of them ali. He has come down to real life. Venan- 
tius knew Virgil almost by heart, but Virgil did not give him the pro- 
totype, nor did Ovid, who applies to the nightingale the epithet of 
‘‘garrula.”” Venantius’ words are his own here, as they are else- 
where,” and the credit of naturalness is his too. 

But while we are rendering Venantius his just deserts as a lover 
of Nature and an admirer of the nightingale’s song, we should not 
forget that in this second réle, at least, he is soon to be surpassed by 
a younger poet of the Latin race, though of another nation. Euge- 
nius of Toledo (d. 657) may by good rights consider himself the chief 
of the devotees of the nightingale. Whole poems of his are con- 
secrated to her praise, and for him her notes far transcend in charm 
and loveliness all other music of the forest. Still we may surmise 
that Eugenius did not stand alone in this cult. He may have had a 
more inspiring predecessor than Venantius, a writer on whom he 
modeled himself perhaps, for the phrases with which the nightingale 
introduces herself in one of his distichs ring as though they had been 
coined in an older mint: 


Sum noctis socia, sum cantus dulcis amica, 
Nomen ab ambiguo sic philomela gero.* 


The “noctis socia,” the ‘“‘cantus dulcis amica” sound borrowed, 
conventional. Could unknown poets of a more worldly stripe than 
Eugenius have exercised their talents on this his favorite theme ? 
Another run of distichs in Eugenius prompts the same query. 
There we are told that Philomel’s mission is to keep watch by night, 


1 Loc. cit., iii. 9.—The last distich echoes Georgics ii. 328. 


? Sollicitante melo nimio filomela volatu, 
Pignora contemnens fessa cucurrit avis. 
—Loc. cit., vii, 1, ll. 7, 8. 


3 Mon. Germ. Hist., “Auctores Antiquissimi,’’ XIV, 253. 
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to drive harm away, and this conception is so unexpected, so foreign 
to the general trend of sentiment in the poem, that again we wonder 
whether Eugenius is not following in someone’s footsteps. Yet his 
praise of the bird’s song is thoroughly spontaneous and heartfelt: 


Vox, philomela, tua cantus edicere cogit, 
Inde tui laudem rustica — canit. 


Frondibus arborzis aa parva foves. 


Nulla tuos umquam cantus imitabitur ales, 
Murmure namque tuo dulcia mella fluunt. 

Dic ergo tremulos lingua vibrante susurros 
Et suavi liquidum gutture pange melos. 

Admirers of the nightingale, whose verse has disappeared, would 
then have preceded Eugenius, and it is probable that other admirers, 
whose works are lost to posterity, succeeded him. For his ardent 
eulogies were followed by a silence more than a eentury long. At 
last Charlemagne came, and with him a revival of literature, and with 
this revival renewed delight in Nature and the nightingale. First 
it is the sober scholar Alcuin, who voices this delight, with a decided 
return to mythology, yet with sincere admiration for the singer and 
her song: 

Quae te dextra mihi rapuit, luscinia, ruscis, 
Illa meae fuerat invidia laetitiae.? 


Or when spring alone is the burden of his thought, Alcuin again 
finds solace in the warbler’s notes: 


Suscitat et vario nostras modulamine mentes 
Indefessa satis rutilis luscinia ruscis.’ 


1 Op. cit., XIV, 254. The phrases, ‘“‘frondibus arboreis’’ and “‘dulcia mella fluunt”’ 
recall Fortunatus’ words (p. 478 above) and his ‘‘Cujus ab eloquio dulcia mella fluunt” 
(op. cit., iv, 1, 15, 1.102), and perhaps go back to an original common to both poets. 
The “‘garrula irundo,”” which appears in Eugenius’ poem, is Virgilian (Georgics iv. 307). 
But the idea here is neither Venantius’ nor Virgil's, and inasmuch as the distichs conclude 
most devoutly, with an invocation to the Savior of mankind, I suspect a secular source 
for them, a source which Eugenius has consciously diverted and purified. 

2E. Diimmler, Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini, I, 274. 


3 Loc. cit., 273. Alcuin left England for Aix. Yet in 796 he was made abbot of 
St. Martin's of Tours, and resided at Tours until his death, in 804. If the poems cited 
here were written after his occupancy of St. Martin’s, we may well believe that they 
were suggested by the same landscape which had inspired Venantius. Should the Con- 
flictus Veris et Hiemis also belong to Alcuin, we should have another witness to his love 
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There are no greater names on the pages of post-classical literature 
than those of Fortunatus, Eugenius, and Alcuin, and we may suppose 
that through their authority more than one poet of the Carolingian 
renaissance was led to celebrate the charm of the sweet warden of 
the night. Alvarus of Cordova (d. 861) twice imitated Eugenius’ 
distichs, while a third poem, in hexameters, lists the nightingale with 
other birds and animals.'' In France, Bishop Engelmodus of Sois- 
sons sends a poem to Radbert of Corvie (d. 865), with an allusion 
to her melody: 


Dum lucina melos nocturnis personat hymnis,? 


a sentiment in which Sedulius Scottus, master of the school at Liége 
from about 840 to 868, heartily joins. And in the valley of the Loire 
itself, an anonymous and semi-popular account of the destruction of 
the Mont Glonne monastery (St. Florent-le-Vieil, near Angers), 
toward 849, ranks the nightingale’s strains with the music of the 
best instruments: 

Gravis det organum tuba; 

Alte resultet fistula; 

Omnis canat armonia; 

Det philomela cantica.‘ 

The chaos which resulted from the breaking up of the Carolingian 
empire enveloped literary life also, and for half a century, at least, 
descriptions of Nature and her people are lacking to the barren 
records of France. But in Italy, where feudal strife and foreign 
inroads were far less wasting, a poet of the first quarter of the tenth 
century, Eugenius Vulgarius by name, perhaps a monk of Monte 
Cassino, found leisure to hymn the charms of spring and the music 
of its birds.5 And a contemporary of Eugenius Vulgarius—he may 
for vernal nature. Notice that both his mentions of the nightingale make use of the 
common, popular term, “‘luscinia,"’ rather than the learned “philomela.”” Some of 


Alcuin’s more didactic treatises were still at St. Martial’s in the thirteenth century 
(Chroniques, etc., 328, 344, 346). 


1 Diimmler, op. cit., III, c. 1, 2 (pp. 126, 127); c. 4 (pp. 128, 129). 
2 Ibid., c. 3 (p.-63). 


3 Praepetes pennis volucres volatu 
Nunc philomelae. 


Temperat et pernox nunc philomela melos. 
—Op. cit., III, 232, 233. 
4 Op. cit., II, 147. 
5 Op. cit., IV, 430, 431 (‘‘myrto sedens lusciola’’). 
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& also have been older or younger—whose name is lost, but who may 
; ‘a have lived in Spain (possibly in France), was moved by the example 
I . of Eugenius of Toledo to begin a verbal reproduction of the cries of 


beasts and birds with an invocation to Philomel.! 

But as the tenth century advanced and the harassed Loire 
regained comparative tranquillity, admiration for the nightingale, 
which seems to have been a lasting sentiment there, was expressed 
anew in reviving poetry. In a trope of St. Martial’s on the Resur- 
rection, this admiration is once more connected with the observance 
of Easter: 

Jam philomelinis promat fibris chorus instans, 
Arbiter aethre micans populis quod fabitur almis.? 

So the Philomel cult did evidently survive in France, but what, we 
may ask, had become of the other features of nature poetry? One 
might say that this one element had alone been saved, for it is the 
nightingale only that is mentioned in the lines of Alcuin’s successors. 
Such a conclusion, however, must lack real foundations. Nature 
poetry in its broader sense may have been composed by artistic poets, 
and either have not survived or still lie unknown in unexplored 
er manuscripts. But we should prefer, we admit, the more attractive 
ae alternative, that as literature declined nature poetry faded away with 
: as it, and that when love for Nature returned to man, and demanded 


a es literary expression, literature was born again. For we find that 
he ; when peace had been restored and trade re-established, the desire 
Py to write spread beyond the convent walls of France. Other produc- 


tions than hymns and tropes marked the progress of this desire, and 
in these productions delight in Nature showed itself once more. One 
would suppose that poetry would first embody this new joy, and it 
probably did, but to us the date of its reappearance is definitely 
fixed by a prose work. Richer, who had been Gerbert’s pupil at 


1 Dulcis amica, veni, noctis solatio praestans; 
Inter aves etenim nulla tui similis. 
Tu, philomela, potes vocum discrimina mille, 
Mille vales varios rite referre modos. 


Scribere me voces avium philomela coegit, 
Quae cantu cunctas exsuperat volucres. 
—Baehrens, op. cit., V, 363, 364. 
Though the first line quoted here looks like a direct paraphrase of the Toledan poet, 
the larger part of the description seems to have been suggested by Suetonius’ Prata, now 
lost. 
2 Dreves, Analecta Hymnica, XLIX, No. 111. 
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Rheims, and who had set himself about 996, at Gerbert’s bidding, 
to narrate the history of his day, gives us our earliest intimation of 
its presence.! 

Still if Richer is first among the known authors of the new school 
to celebrate the return of spring, he could have anticipated his fellow- 
pupil at Rheims, Fulbert, bishop of Chartres, by a few years only at 
the most. Fulbert occupied the see of Chartres from 1006 to 1028, 
but before this promotion he had reorganized the cathedral school of 
his diocese and started it on its greater career. Later, when he had 
become bishop, he rebuilt the church of Notre Dame of Chartres, 
preached the sermons that we know, and wrote the larger number 
of his extant letters. Some of his verse was also composed, without 
much doubt, during the years of his bishopric, but the poem which 
interests us most, on spring and the nightingale, written in trochaic 
tetrameters like the Pervigilium Veneris, yet in regular strophes of 
three lines each, in monorime, contains no indication of the approxi- 
mate date of its composition. It may have been contemporaneous 
with Richer’s chronicle, or it may belong to a later decade. Its 
sentiment, which might decide the question, offers little help, for 
it is pious rather than amatory, and after giving voice to the poet’s 
joy in the warbler’s song, and the happy season which brings back 
flower and leaf, it expends itself in a devout prayer to the Trinity, 
quite after the manner of Eugenius of Toledo.” 

Fulbert’s stanzas sing the glories of spring, but on love they are 
silent. This omission of an essential element of nature poetry is, of 
course, conscious and deliberate. But the scruple which guided 
Fulbert’s pen found no reason for existence with two unknown 
authors, whose poems are preserved by the same manuscript which 

1**Nam cum vernalis clementia eodem anno rebus bruma afflictis rediret, pro rerum 
natura immutato aere..... Interea rigore hiemali elapso, cum aere mitiori ver rebus 


arrideret, et prata atque campos virescere faceret.’’— Historiarum, III, c. 109; IV, c. 21. 
We should suppose that Richer had predecessors in these allusions to spring. 


2 Here are typical strophes of this well-known poem: 


Cum telluris vere novo producuntur germina 
Nemorosa circumcirca frondescunt et brachia, 
Flagrat odor quam suavis florida per gramina, 


Felix tempus, cui resultat talis consonantia! ~ 
Utinam duodena mensium curricula 
Dulcis philomela daret sue vocis organa. 


—Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Alterthum, XIV, 490, 491; cf. Philip Schuyler Allen in Modern 
Philology, V, 450, 451. 
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has given us Fulbert’s. These poems are more recent than Ful- 
bert’s ode, by a score of years perhaps, and it is not certain that they 
were rhymed in France, but the probabilities point that way. One 
of them, the so-called ‘Verna Feminae Suspiria,” is a genuine pro- 
duct of artistic popular poetry, for here the woman calls on buds and 
birds to listen to the sighings of unrequited love: 

Levis exsurgit zephyrus 

Et sol procedit tepidus; 


Jam terra sinus aperit, 
Dulcore suo diffluit. 


Tu saltim, veris gratia, 
Exaudi et considera 
Frondes, flores et gramina; 
Nam mea languet anima.' 

The other is not popular in tone at all, but wholly learned. It is 
written in the classical Sapphic meter, it describes spring and the 
song of birds, and dwells on the melody of the nightingale. But 
there is no allusion to love in it.? 

But central France produced during Fulbert’s lifetime another 
witness to the joy which its people felt at the return of spring, a wit- 
ness of far more consequence in the history of mediaeval literature 
than those we have so far cited. A tenth-century manuscript, now 
at Vienna, contains an erotic poem of unknown origin and date, 
rhymed like the “Verna Feminae Suspiria,” but made of quatrains 
of nine-syllable verses rather than eight, and called after its first 
line, ‘Jam dulcis amica, venito.”” This poem also appears on the 
blank leaf of a St. Martial’s manuscript in a hand of the early eleventh 
century, but the version is a poor one. It offers a text obviously 


1 Loc. cit., 492, 493; Allen, loc. cit., 430. 


The so-called ‘Carmen Aestivum,’’ of which the first strophe introduces spring 


and birds: 
Vestiunt silve tenera merorem 
Virgulta, suis onerata pomis; 

Canunt de celsis sedibus palumbes 

Carmina cunctis. 
The third strophe is devoted to the nightingale: 

Hic leta canit philomela frondis, 

Longas effundit sibilum per —. 

Sollempne; milvus tremulaque v 
Aethera pulsat.—Loc. cit., 492. 


Both of these anonymous compositions, though one is rhymed and the other metrical, 
show an intimate acquaintance with Virgil and Ovid. 
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inferior to the Viennese and it omits several strophes given by the 
latter. But it makes ample atonement for all these deficiencies in 
an addition which stands as its final quatrain. For summarizing 
what we have learned to be the vital ideas of nature poetry in the 
centuries which had gone before, this quatrain blends in one concep- 
tion and one melody delight in spring, pleasure in the nightingale’s 
song, and the emotions of newly awakened love: 

Jam nix glaciesque liquescit, 

Folium et herba virescit, 


Philomela jam cantat in alto, 
Ardet amor cordis in antro.' 


And what have we reached after this thousand years’ wandering 
through the ruins of nature poetry in the partially uncovered Latin 
city? Our starting-point. The conventional strophe of Romance 
lyric which we come upon in the great abbey of Limousin at the 
beginning of Franco-Provengal civilization is the strophe which we 
left in southern Italy near the close of the Greco-Roman. So much 
is certain. All else is wavering. And what conclusion may be 
drawn from a fact so striking? That the summarizing of amatory 
poetry in one strophe—one melody—had gone on constantly from 
the time of the Pervigilium Veneris down to the day of the St. Mar- 
tial’s ‘““Dulcis amica, venito”’? That each generation of the Latin 
race had greeted the advent of spring with the same formula? Our 
review gives some basis for this belief, and the chain may lack its 
connecting links only because so many documents have perished. 
Yet it may also be because the documents never existed. Human 
aspirations remain much the same, and human emotions are repeated 
with a considerable degree of similarity, but these aspirations and 
emotions do not always find expression in literature with the same 
regularity. The essential elements are not always present in the 
same proportion. Circumstances are not always equally favorable. 


1 Dreves, op. cit., XI, No. 91; Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, XXIV (1909), Ilxxi, Ixxii. This poem was also copied into the manuscript 
(Cambridge) which contained the other three just mentioned, (Z. f. d. Alt., loc. cit., 494), but 
was afterward erased so completely that we cannot use this version at all to control the 
othertwo. Both the Vienna and St. Martial’s manuscripts give the musical notation for the 
song. It will be noticed that the first line recalls the ‘‘ Dulcis amica, veni"’ of the anony- 
mous imitator of Eugenius of Toledo (p. 482,n.1). One feels in dealing with the docu- 
ments of this important period in the history of modern literature that the key to the 
whole situation may lie provokingly near his grasp. 
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And whatever may have been the real situation during the inter- 
vening centuries this much we know, that in the closing years of the 
tenth century a new life was stirring in France and Aquitania, and 
the strophe of the Roman poet—might we add of the Hebrew also ?— 
which had voiced his delight in springtime was fashioned anew.! 

I should then like to picture to myself some singer of talent of the 
last quarter of the tenth century, who had been trained in letters 
and music at the school of St. Martial’s of Limoges, or one of its off- 
shoots, conceiving under the stress of great spiritual exaltation the 
idea of addressing the Virgin in ardent terms of adoration and plead- 
ings for her favor. The consecrated explanation of the language of 
the Song of Songs would have been to ‘him a justification. And 
moved by the expressions of this familiar invocation, influenced by 
the authority of the Latin Anthology perhaps, and by Fortunatus 
probably, he would have responded to the new delight in Nature 
which he felt around him by recreating out of all these elements the 
typical strophe on spring, the song of birds, and love. And this 
strophe he would have set as a finale or an overture to his song of 
worship and supplication. To suppose that the reverse of this process 
took place, that the illiterate rhymsters of the people had furnished 
Latin lyric for ages with its notions of flower and leaf and the 
nightingale’s strains, would be to run counter to the usual trend of 
literary creation and challenge the validity of all documentary evi- 
dence. And when the disciples of this inventor, this first Trouba- 
dour, straying from the free life of church schools to the dependent 
existence of an Aquitanian court, yielded to the necessities of their 
secular environment, and, substituting their mother-tongue for the 
Latin of their master, ventured to transform the homage he had paid 
to a heavenly mistress into pledges of service to earthly ones, the 
nature strophe, which suited the new theme even better than it did 
the old, since it no longer required a pious commentary, remained, 


1 It is more than probable, of course, that the strophe of the St. Martial’s manu- 
script was not unique in its time, that it is, in fact, the representative of a class. Richer’s 
allusions to spring would show that Nature was claiming again a share in man's thoughts 
and was demanding again a place in literature. Various matin hymns from the tenth- 
century manuscript of the Moissac abbey (Dreves, op. cit., II, Nos. 10, 13, 16, 20) confirm 
this impression, as does also the much debated bilingual alba of the same approximate 
date. One might say that the last decades of the tenth century saw in France and 
Provence—and Germany also—the rise of a Romantic school of literature, as well as of 
music, architecture, and the fine arts. 
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a logical introduction to their sensuous words of praise and vows of 
personal devotion. And when it had entered with these words, then 
or afterward, into the forms of popular verse which these poets or 
their successors polished and developed to a high degree of artistic 
excellence, it was retained generation after generation because it 
represented to the minstrels of Provence, we may believe, a literary 
tradition, the confused memory of a glorious estate, which their 
ancestors had in a sense renounced, when they turned away from the 
cultivation of Latin poetry in honor of the saints to the composition 
of vernacular songs at the bidding of temporal suzerains.' 


F. M. Warren 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


1 Should the plausibility of some theory like the one here outlined be admitted, 
there might be found in it an explanation for the sublimated conception of many Proven- 
cal cansos. Dedicated as they would have been originally to the worship of a pure and 
holy being, they would have transmitted to posterity an abiding trace of their origin. 
And so the tone of the homage they proffered would be quite as conventional as the sub- 
stance of their introductory strophe on Nature. The transfer of the canso’s adoration 
from the Virgin to a feudal suzerain would take place during the rule of William the Great 
(990-1030) of Aquitania, and at some court of his domains. By his time the title of lady 
(or lord) seems to be currently prefixed to the proper name. In a charta of the abbey 
of Saint Fides of Conques, under the date of 1013, we read: domno Bernardo... . 
domna Guarsinde ... . (G. Desjardins, Cartulaire de Congues [Paris, 1879], 23). 
Bernard of Angers uses the phrase: domnam Beatricem”’ ( Miracula S. Fidis [about 1020}, 
II, c. 6). In Fulbert’s letters we find ‘‘Domnus namque Tetfridus"’ and ‘‘ Domnus vero 
papa” (Migne, Pat. Lat., CXLI, 220, 231). But in references to the Virgin or the Savior 
the contraction seems to be consistently avoided (cf. Fulbert’s ‘‘ Dominae nostrae,"’ Sermo 
V [loc. cit., 324]). No help in solving the question of the canso’s source can be had from 
Provencal poets. William [IX calls three of his compositions “‘ vers" (‘‘ verset’’) and one 
‘chansoneta.’’ Cercamon makes use of the term “‘chanz"’ as well as “‘vers.’"" The 
Chanson de Ste. Foy (about 1100) calls a popular dance song, “‘canczon (audi q’es 
bell’n tresca’’). Now the non-literary poetry of the eleventh century is generally 
referred to by Latin writers as ‘“‘cantilenae.'’’ Sometimes “‘sonus’’ occurs. ‘Cantio,"’ 
from which chanson (canso) naturally derives, appears but once so far as I know, and in 
the Cambridge manuscript, already cited, where the fable of the wolf and priest begins: 
“Quibus ludus est animo Et jocularis cantio."" I do not meet it again until we reach 
Orderic Vital (about 1130). I have not found any instance of “‘versus"’ (‘‘vers"’). In 
view of this marked difference of poetic terminology between Latin writers on the one 
hand and the Troubadours on the other, one is inclined to ask himself whether there were 
not in fact two distinct schools of poetry existing side by side, throughout the eleventh 


century, at least, and perhaps since the very beginning of artistic composition in the 
vernacular. 
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THE E-SOUNDS IN THE LANGUAGE OF HANS SACHS 


The MHG. language possessed, as is well known, five e-vowels: 
the old short é, the old long é, the old umlaut e, and the later umlaut- 
sounds, short d and long @. It is also well known that the distribu- 
tion of these sounds varied in the different dialects; moreover, that 
their “‘historical”’ distribution in any given dialect was greatly altered 
by analogic processes and later phonetic laws. The actual facts 
about the e-sounds (as opposed to the ideal, “‘historical”’ distribution) 
are obscured for us by the insufficiency of the Latin alphabet and by 
the inaccuracy and inconsistency of the scribes. This obscurity has 
caused much error, such as the misstatements in Weinhold, Mittel- 
hochdeutsche Grammatik?, § 41, and Michels, Mittelhochdeutsches Ele- 
mentarbuch, p. 27, third paragraph, or in Lexer, Mittelhochdeutsches 
Taschenwérterbuch®, which does not distinguish between e and 4d, and 
also writes, e.g., vegen, rechenen for végen, réchenen. These mistakes 
have been pointed out and many of the facts for the MHG. period 
ascertained by Zwierzina, ZfdA., XLIV, 249 ff., who examines the 
rhymes of the MHG. poets.! 


This paper is concerned with the development of the five e-sounds 
after the MHG. period. We shall try to ascertain the exact facts for 
the sixteenth-century Niirnberg speech of Hans Sachs by examining 
this poet’s rhymes.” 


1 Such objections as those of C. A. Meyer, ZfdPh., XXXV, 47 ff., 204ff., to the use 
of rhymes as a means of determining an author’s pronunciation are met by the fact that, 
however unsatisfactory, rhymes are sometimes the only means we have. That their 
unreliability, moreover, is not so great as Meyer supposes is apparent from the brilliant 
results of Zwierzina. Study of a poet’s rhymes usually enables us to sift out the merely 
traditional ones. A poet, moreover, even if but unconsciously, prefers the rhymes 
natural to his speech. 

It is hardly necessary to refer, on the general subject of the HG. e-sounds, to such 
sources as Luick, PBB., XI, 492 ff.; XIII, 588 ff., XIV, 127 ff.; Kauffmann, PBB., 
XIII, 393 f.; Heilborn, PBB., XIII, 567 ff.; Braune, PBB., XIII, 573 ff.; Nagl, PBB., 
XVIII, 262 ff. 


2I have collected complete data for Sachs'’s Fasinachtspiele published in the Neu- 
drucke deutscher Litteraturwerke des X VI. und X VII. Jahrhunderts by E. Goetze. Whea- 
ever it seems of possible value I quote play and couplet (by second line) for the occur- 
rence of a rhyme-word; otherwise I give only the number of occurrences of each type of 
rhyme. As we are not concerned with the spelling, I make no attempt at reproducing 
all the variations used by Sachs and his printers; nor do I mention all the compounds 
in which a word occurs or all its inflectional values. Thus when I write zeit (‘zihit’) I 
include ‘ziahlt’ 3s. and 2p., ‘zihlte,’ ‘geziihit,’ ‘erzihlt,’ etc. 
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LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


1. é and e.—Sachs does not as a rule rhyme the old é with the 
(closed) old umlaut e. In this he agrees with the Frankish writers 
of the MHG. period as opposed to the Bavarian (who rhyme the two 
vowels before b, d, g, t, where, it seems, they both approximate the 
sound of e; ef. Zwierzina, loc. cit.). 

Thus Sachs keeps apart the following sets of rhyme-words: on the 
one hand, with é, the rhymes of entber (‘entbehre’):ber (‘Bir’) :der: 
er: beger (‘begehre’; ‘Begehren’) : her (‘her’): scher (‘schere, schneide’) : 
sper (‘Speer’): gewer (‘gewihre’): wer (‘werde’):zwer (‘quer’)—(49) ;! 
on the other hand, with e, the rhyme ner (‘nihre’) : bscher (‘beschere’) 
—(1). It is evident that the last two words would hardly have 
sought out each other, rare as they are, to the exclusion of the com- 
mon words with é, had these been available as rhymes. We must 
accordingly regard the one rhyme of this type with é:e, her (‘her’): 
mer (‘Meer’) 23.258, as impure.” 

The words and inflectional forms in -rn show the same distinction. 
In -érn we find entbern:gebern (‘gebiren’):bern (‘Baren,’ oblique 
cases and pl.):begern (infinitive and noun):gern (‘gern,’ adverb): 
schern (‘scheren, schneiden’): stern:tafern (‘Wirtshaus’):wern (‘wer- 
den’): wern (‘gewihren’)—(69); in -ern, bern (‘schlagen’):kern 
(‘kehren, fegen’):nern (‘nihren’):beschern (‘bescheren, schenken’): 
schwern (‘schwéren’):wern (‘wehren’):zern—(13). Opposed to all 
these there is only one rhyme of é:e, anwern (‘ohne werden, ausge- 
ben’) :zern 7.88. 

Similarly Sachs keeps apart blerr (‘doppeltes und falsches Sehen’) : 
ferr (‘fern’) :herr (‘Herr’)—(16), as well as ferrn (‘fern’; ‘Ferne’): 
herren: werren (‘verwirren’)—(14), all with é, from kerren (‘quiilen’) : 
sperren—(10), and bern:kerren—(1), with e.* kerren and sperren 
could of course easily have given forms to rhyme with blerr, ferr, etc. 
had the vowel-qualities been alike. 

The following are the ¢-inflections of the above and their rhyme 
words: with é, erd (‘Erde’):fert (‘voriges Jahr’):gert (‘begehrt’; 


1 Le., a type of rhyme occurring 49 times and thus occupying 98 of the 30,076 verses 
of the Fastnachtspiele. 

? Sachs may have got it from some Alsatian poet, cf., e.g., Murner, Schelmenzunft 
(ed. E. Matthias, Neudrucke), 18.24. Cf. F. Stirius Die Sprache Thomas Murners, 
1. Teil, Lautlehre. Diss. Halle, 1891. 

Lexer, Mittelhochdeutsches Taschenwéorterbuch, s.v., wrongly gives blerre ( =blerr) 
as having e. For Sachs’s usage cf. its rhymes, 32.162, 54.200, 204, 214, 232, 256, 262, 
77. 182. 
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‘Begehr’): herd: schwert: wert (‘wihrt, dauert’):gewert (‘gewahrt’): 
werd (‘werde’): wert(‘wert’)—(occurring in 76 couplets and one 
triplerhyme) ; with e, fert (‘Fahrte’):nert (‘nahrt’) : beschert:zert—(5), 
hert (‘hart’):kerrt (‘quilt’): sperrt—(6), fert (‘fahrt’):hert (‘hart’) 
—(1). 

Compare also, with é: gerst (‘begehrst’):gewerst (‘gewihrst’) 
—(1), and, with e, erferst:verzerst. 

berg (‘Berg’): Niirnberg:herberg:werck (‘Werk’):iberzwerg (‘in 
die Quere’)—(6), do not rhyme with merck (‘merke’) : sterck (‘stiirke’) 
—(1), merckt: sterckt—(2), mercken:stercken—(1); the former words 
have of course é, the latter e. 

We see é in sterb:verderb (intransitive)—(1), kerben: scherben: 
sterben : verderben (intransitive) : werben: gewerben (‘Gewerben’)—(21); 
these words do not rhyme with the e-words erben:verderben (transi- 
tive)—(8), erbt:verderbt (transitive, weak verb)—(4). At 39.467 we 
read, rhyming with a line in erben. 

Bheltst dus, so bhalts zu deim verderben; 

where verderben is used as anoun. Unless we can attribute transitive 
sense to this infinitive-noun, we must deduct one from the number 
of cases of “‘erben:verderben (transitive)’”’ above and call this an 
impure rhyme. 

In all the examples so far the e’s stand before r; they are similarly 
kept apart before other sounds, as follows: 

Before 1: with é, hell:marzell—(1), verheln (‘verhehlen’):keln 
(‘Kehle, Kehlen’):steln (‘stehlen’)—(5), bellen:capellen: pedellen: 
schellen (‘Schelle, Schellen’):zellen (‘Zelle, Zellen’)—(3), feld: geld: 
meldt (‘meldet’): welt (‘Welt’): zelt (‘Zelt’)—(40); and with e, unge- 
fell (‘Unfall’):gsell (‘Gesell’):hell (‘Holle’):quel (‘Qual’): gschell 
(‘Larm’):stell (‘stelle’): wel (‘wihle’)—(16), queln (‘quiilen’):weln 
(‘wiihlen’):zeln (‘ziihlen’):ellen(pl.):fellen (‘zum Fall bringen’) : gsel- 
len: schnellen (verb): stellen (verb)—(25), fellt (‘fallt, cadit’):gesellt 
(participle) : helt (‘hilt’): held: stellt: welt (‘wihlt) :zelt (‘zaihlt’)—(20). 

To these rhymes in e a number of further cases are added by the 
fact that the verb wellen (‘wollen’) rhymes 19 times in its different 
forms (well, wellen, wellt) with words in e (gsell, stell [‘stelle’], gsellen, 


stellen |verb], gefellt |‘ gefallt, placet’], held, bestellt). It never rhymes 
with é words. 
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Before k and g: with é we have dreck:kudelfleck (‘Kaldaunen’): 
geck : keck: schleck (‘Schlemmerei’) : speck: steck (‘ stecke,’ intransitive) : 
weck (‘weg,’ adverb) :zeck (‘Schaflaus’)—(16), flecken (pl. of fleck): 
gecken:lecken (‘lecken, lambere’):schrecken (noun): stecken (intransi- 
tive): stecken (noun)—(5), affect: steckt (intransitive)—(3), confect: 
geschleck (‘Geniisch’)—(1);' Sachs keeps these words apart from the 
following with e, beck (‘Backer’) :rotseck (‘Wiirste’) : streck (‘strecke’): 
weck (‘Wecken, Brédchen’)—(4), schleg (‘Schlige’):in die schreg (‘in 
die Quere’)—(2),? appodecken (‘Apotheke):decken (verb) : disecken 
(‘Schneideinstrument’):ecken (‘Ecke, Ecken’):hecken:klecken (‘ge- 
reichen’) : lecken (‘springen, hiipfen’): partecken (‘Parteken, Krusten’) : 
recken (‘Recken’):schmecken (verb):schrecken (verb): auszsecken 
(‘auszanken’): secken (‘Siacken’):stecken (transitive) : strecken (verb) : 
wecken (verb)—(46), legt:schmeckt:schreckt:gesteckt (participle of 
weak transitive verb) : streckt:tregt (‘tragt’) : weckt—(13).* 

Further we have é in fegen (‘fegen, kehren’):fregen (‘fragen,’ 
occurring beside fragen) : gelegen (participle) : pflegen: regen (‘Regen’): 
segen (‘segnen,’ syncopated form):segen (‘Segen’): wegen (‘Wegen,’ 
dat. pl.): wegen (preposition) :allwegen (‘immer’) :verwegen (‘wagen,’ 


verb) :verwegen (adjective)—(56); as opposed to e in gegen: begegen 
(‘begegnen,’ syncopated form) :legen:regen (transitive and reflexive 
verb) :schlegen (‘Schligen’):bewegen—(20). Of this type we have 
probably an impure rhyme of é:e in 28.144, where we read: 


Ausz den grausamen donner schlegen 
Kamb hernach auff mich ein platzregen. 


This rhyme could be considered pure only if we assumed for the word 
schlag a plural with d on the model of later umlaut plurals such as 
vater, wdlder (cf. von Bahder, op. cit., p. 135). In that case the rhyme 
(included earlier in this paragraph) of erregen (transitive) with 


idreck is sometimes wrongly given with e (so Lexer, op. cit., s.v.) For this and for 
stecken, with 2, as an intransitive (strong) verb cf. von Bahder, Grundlagen des neuhoch- 
deutschen Lautsystems, p. 134. The rhymes of stécken (included in the above count) 
occur in the following passages of the Fastnachtspiele: 4.106, 13.46, 30.6, 44.64, 68.312, 
74.166. The noun stecken is given by Lexer, op. cit., s.v., with e; for Sachs’s use of it 
with the open vowel é cf. his rhymes (above included) at 28.142, 83.186. 

2 Here the vowel may perhaps be 4 and not e; cf. below. 

*The verb schrecken has always e, even when intransitive (20.64), but the noun 
schrecken has @ (two occurrences, 63.252, 74.166). For stecken with e, the transitive 
(weak) verb (as opposed to stécken above), cf., for instance, 31.56, 49.222, 75.189; 
the participle in 6.186, 21.108; compounds in 19.182, 34.18, 17.60, 22.192. 
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schlegen (dat. pl. of schlag) at 28.98 would be an example of the same 
word with e in the plural; schleg:in die schreg (listed in the preceding 
paragraph) might be judged either way, for schreg may possibly have 
dG. We must note, however, that schlag belongs to the old umlaut 
plural class and is consequently almost sure to have the plural with e. 

Sachs separates also egel (‘Blutegel’):segel and egeln (pl.):segeln 
(verb), with é, which occur once each, from flegel: schlegel (‘Schlagel’) 
with e, occurring 3 times. 

Before ch: é is found in the common rhyme-words fecht (‘fechte’): 
knecht : Lamprecht : recht : schlecht : secht (‘sieht’) : specht (‘spiht’): 
sprecht: zecht—(84). We find e only in the two rhymes becht (‘biickt’) : 
geschwecht (‘geschwicht’) and hecht (‘Hecht’):schlecht (‘schligt’) 
occurring once each; the fact that these rare rhyme-words seek each 
other instead of joining with the common ones that have é shows the 
latter process to have been impossible. 

Before t: beten (‘beten’):beten (‘gebeten,’ participle) :treten—(5) 
have é; beten (‘Betten’):freten (‘plagen’):keten (‘Ketten’):meten 
(‘Frihmessen’) : trometen (“Trompeten’)—(5), freten: retten—(1) have e. 

Before s (MHG. s, 3): fresst:vergesst—(1) have é. Note also the 
following, which might have given forms parallel to those of the 
e-words below: fress (‘fresse’) : mess (‘Messe’) : process (‘ Prozession’) : 
vergess—(6), besen:lesen:genesen:wesen (noun) :gewesen (participle) : 
verwesen (verb)—(20), essen:fressen:vergessen:kressen (‘ Kresse,’ 
oblique cases and pl.):messen (verb) :messen (‘Messe,’ oblique cases 
and pl.) :gesessen—(101).'_ The words with e are: best (superlative) : 
fest (adverb) : fest (‘Festung’): gest (‘Giaste’):zw lest (‘zu letzt’) : nest: 
west (‘weiszt’; ‘wiiszte’)—(4). There is one rhyme of é:e before s— 

fresser (with é) : messer (‘ Messer, culter,’ with e), 12.52—umless we are 
to assign an (analogical?) pronunciation with e to the former word. 
messer rhymes 4 times with besser (comparative, with e). 

Before nasals: the rhymes with a single nasal following é are dem 
(dat. sg.):wem (dat. sg.):nem (‘nehme’)—(2); with e they are denen 
(‘dehnen’):senen (‘Sehnen’):zenen (‘Zihnen’)—(2). é and e rhyme 
in den (acc. sg., with é):zen (‘Zaihne’) 75.278; dem (dat. sg.):hem 
(‘Hemd,’ with e) 81.312; nem (‘nehme’):zem (‘ziihme,’ with e) 
49.372; nemen (‘nehmen’):temen (‘dimmen,’ with e) 16.80; nemen: 


1 Von Bahder, op. cit., p. 134, gives kresse doubtfully with ¢ Lexer, op. cit., 8.v., 
agrees with Sachs’s form, who rhymes it with @ words, e.g., at 31.26. 
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gremen (‘grimen,’ with e) 6.26, 25.120, 32.60, 42.24, 64.48; nemen: 
zemen (‘zihmen’) 67.362, 73.301. It is evident that the coinci- 
dence, common to most NHG. dialects, of é and e before nasals has 
here taken place: in Sachs’s Frankish speech probably in the direc- 
tion of the closed sound, cf. Zwierzina, op. cit., p. 314. 

If the e before nasal plus consonant of such loan-words as absent 
(‘Abwesenheit’), argument, convent, firmament, regiment, testament, 
regenten, prdsents is to be considered as é (i.e., as having originally an 
open sound), these words give us further examples of é:e before 
nasals, for they rhyme with the following German words: blendt 
(‘blendet’), end (‘Ende’), hend (‘Hand, gen. and dat. sg., ‘Hinde,’ 
pl.), kent (‘kennt’; ‘kannte’), stend (‘Stinde’), stenden (‘Standen’), 
gens (‘Ginse’). There are 23 such rhymes. The Latin words rhyme 
with one another 4 times, the German 101 times. This ratio of 
“‘cross-rhymes” to “simple rhymes” shows that the former were 
fully as permissible as the latter. 

Sachs has a few rhymes which from the MHG. standpoint would 
be impure, but are really regular owing to dialectic changes; the 
actual MHG. pronunciation, moreover, is often a mere matter of 
conjecture. These rhymes of Sachs’s are due to the change of é to 
e in a number of words; on this cf. von Bahder, op. cit., pp. 133 ff. 
Thus in Hans Sachs’s pronunciation regel (‘Regel’) had e, for it 
rhymes once with flegel, 12.292, and once with schlegel (‘Schlagel’) 
41.108. The numeral sechs had e, rhyming only with wecks (gen. 
sg. of weck ‘Wecken, Brédchen’) 40.343; similarly sechst (ordinal), 
which rhymes with schwechst (superlative of schwach) 12.284. ledig 
(adjective) had e, rhyming with predig (‘Predigt’) 53.306, 360, 
64.200; and erledigt rhymes with beschedigt, 1.220. 

In the rhymes schnell (adjective) :einfell (‘Einfille,’ with e) 17. 
196, and schedel (‘Schidel’):wedel, (‘Wedel,’ with e) 4.452, the 
words schnell and schedel may also have e instead of older é—schnell 
perhaps owing to the influence of the verb schnellen and schedel on the 
model of words like flegel, wedel. A less likely conjecture would be 
to assign open pronunciation (4d, cf. below) to the vowel of einfell and 
wedel.' 


1 That Sachs spoke e in the doubtful words MHG. gester(n), swester, fels appears from 
the rhymes gestern:lestern (‘lastern’), 53.300; egester (‘ vorgestern’):betschwester 74.366; 
Jels (‘Felsen’); Els (‘Else’) 4.100. 
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2. The occurrence of 4.—The later umlaut of a, Gd rhymes with 
é in Sachs’s speech as in that of the Middle German poets of the 
MHG. period; ef. Zwierzina, op. cit., pp. 295 ff... All the words 
with a in the following paragraphs rhyme with words containing é. 

In the following words with 4@ the earlier umlaut (which would, 
of course, have given e) was prevented by a consonant-combination: 
entferben? (:sterben) 56.306, 58.152; herben (‘herben,’ dat. pl. of 
adjective MHG. hdrwe; here: sterben) 43.246; geprecht (‘Geprunke’ : 
schlecht) 6.268; geschlecht (:knecht) 20.162, 24.122, (:recht) 5.77, 
15.36, 26.130, 142, 46.328, 52.170, 57.86, 71.208, 78.2. 

In the following cases the @ is due to other causes, such as an i of 
the third syllable, a suffixal 7, etc. (cf. von Bahder, op. cit., and Paul, 
Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik®, § 40, Anm. 2): ern (‘Ernte’:wern 
‘werden’) 59.216; kerner (‘Karrner’:ferner) 13.92; pfer (‘Pferd’: 
er, pronoun) 58.326; pferd (‘Pferd’:erd ‘Erde’) 58.308, 80.336, 
(:fert ‘voriges Jahr’) 13.268, 54.110, (:begert ‘begehrt’; ‘Begehren’) 
58.26, 348, 85.43, (:schwert ‘Schwert’) 43.162, 68.138, 83.32, 
(:gewert ‘gewahrt’) 58.46, (: werd ‘werde’) 22.224, 25.182, 58.278 
83.314, (:wert, adjective) 13.236, 22.254, 266, 24.240, 36.124, 57. 
344, 58.270, 322; jeger (‘Jiger’:geleger ‘Lager’) 13.146; echtzen 
(‘achzen’:lechtzen) 35.244; schwedern (‘schwatzen’:federn, dat. pl.) 
27.242; effen (‘affen’:treffen) 36.156, 57.130, 58.16, 65.160, 69.74, 
76.335, 83.228; eff (‘affe’:dbertreff) 50.333; geefft (‘geifft’: steft 
‘Spitze’) 59.272. 

The following words with 4 are plurals of nouns with later umlaut: 
kerren (pl. of karren, here: herren) 15.24; merckten (dat. pl. of marckt 
‘Markt’: handwercken ‘Handwerkern)’ 5.10; schelck (pl. of schalck, 
here: melck ‘melke’) 14.368; schelcken (dat. pl. of schalck, here: 
melcken) 24.208, 25.274; welder (pl. of wald, here:felder) 24.98; 
tegen (dat. pl. of tag, here:allwegen ‘immer’) 12.246; veter (pl. of 
vater, here: Peter) 67.94, (:vertreter) 64.244; heffen (pl. of haffen 
‘Hafen, Topf’:treffen) 15.256. 


1 On the occurrence of 4 generally in the German dialects cf. von Bahder, op. cit., 
pp. 134 ff. 


2 Sachs of course did not distinguish either in pronunciation or in writing between 
da and é; his only distinction was in pronunciation between these vowels on the one hand 
and e on the other. 


*Or have merckten, handwercken both e, the latter on the model of other nouns of 
agent in OHG. -jo, such as beck ‘ Bicker’? 
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Sachs has also a number of rhymes of d& with the (late) umlaut of 
long d, @. These were possible because é, and with it d, had under 
certain conditions been lengthened, becoming equal to @. This cir- 
cumstance will be treated below, but for the sake of assembling all 
the words with d, the rhymes of d:@ will be listed here. They are as 
follows: 

a before consonant-combinations: geschlecht (:undurchecht' ‘unge- 
achtet’) 68.308, (: geschmecht ‘geschmaht’) 24.94; mechtig (‘michtig’ : 
andechtig) 5.331; eintrechtig (:andechtig) 53.172. 

a before 7 suffixal or of third syllable: teller (:feller ‘Fehler’) 
20.52; jeger (‘Jiger’:weger ‘lieber,’ comparative) 5.321; gehessig 
(‘gehassig’:messig ‘miiszig’) 3.376, 5.103, 411; geschefft (:schlefft, 
‘schlaft’) 39.447, 45.126, 46.38, 81.242. 

Plural with d: veter (:speter ‘spiter’) 16.78. 

Judged by the above, the following rhymes appear to be of 
d-words: ferben (‘firben’):gerben 52.356; mechtig:prechtig 6.32, 
8.97, 11.156, 30.184, 44.196, 52.184, 68.40, 124, 246, 78.188; efft: 
geschefft 23.273, 62.292; geschefftig:hefftig 4.215. 

The rhyme esch (name of a fish) : genesch (‘Geniisch’) 6.120, 23.52 
is surely of d-words, for the e-vowel of the former word is probably 
the sign of an analogical (and therefore later-umlaut) plural; cf. 
MHG. asche, wk. m.? 

We come now to a number of rhymes which may include words 
with d, though the exact vowel is not certain. Before a nasal, where 
é and e may rhyme, the same must be true of dG and e. Thus the 
word schemen, schem, schemst (‘sich schimen’) rhymes as follows: 
with nemen (é) 4.280, 440, 466, 5.463, 8.171, 375, 10.30, etc., in all 
25 times; with nem 14.204, 36.278; with kemen (‘kimen,’ pret. 
subv., with @) 12.350; with kemst (‘kaimst,’ pret. subv., with @) 
7.164; with angenem (@) 8.8, 127; and with gremen (e) 71.346. 

1 Sachs wrote @ as e, less commonly as 4, eh, dh, all of which signs, moreover, he also 


used for 2 (4). In this paper I adhere to the provisional conservative principle of writing 
e for all of Sachs’s e-vowels. Cf. below. 

2 Or else esch may possibly show a purely phonetic development of MHG. a before 
sch; in this case the word is a loan-word from some dialect, e.g., the Alsatian, which had 
this change (cf. von Bahder, op. cit., p. 136, and Paul, op. cit., § 40, Anm. 10), for Sachs’s 
speech did not have it. His rhymes of words where MHG. a stands before sch are of the 
type waschen:taschen 28.252, 262; this is typical. weschen ( =waschen) :leschen (‘léschen') 
28.176, 192; wesch (‘Wische’):resch (‘rasch)’ 60.94, 83.36 (cf. lesch ‘lésche’:resch 
‘rasch’ 70.252) are rhymes of genuine ¢, not of 4. 
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We also find, however, such uses as schamen:namen 34.302, where 
the parallel form without umlaut makes d@ seem the probable 
vowel of schemen. Hence an earlier stage of Sach’s dialect may have 
had this, the commoner pronunciation of the word—schdmen (cf. 
Zwierzina, op. cit., p. 312, footnote). molcken dremel:brodt hemel 
10.180, misthemel 20.28. If dremel in this epithet =MHG. drémel 
‘Riegel, Balken,’ we may assume di in hemel, for the MHG.., according 
to Lexer, has, like the NHG. Hammel, a. It is also possible that 
both words have e. A further doubtful case may be the rhymes of 
schleg:schreg and schlegen:regen (‘Regen’) treated in §1; unless 
schleg, schlegen, and schreg have dé the rhyme with regen (é) is impure. 
Cf. also the rhymes of schnell:einfell and schedel:wedel in $1, in 
which the second word of each pair may perhaps contain 4d, since 
schedel and schnell have MHG. é; but the more likely explanation is 
that given in §1 (change of é>e in schnell and schedel), for wedel 
rhymes with edel (adjective, e) 15.102; and ungefell (‘Unfall’; 
‘Unfille’) with gsell 39.93, 289 and with hell (‘Hélle’) 3.120. A very 
likely case of d is in the rhyme teglich (‘taglich’): unvertreglich 4.340, 
47.112, 56.138; both words have in MHG., according to Lexer, 
parallel forms without umlaut; note also the suffix -lich. ertig 
(‘artig’):widerwertig 14.314; Lexer gives only the umlaut-form for 
the former word, only the a-form for the latter; considering the 
modern literary forms artig and widerwdrtig, we have double forms 
for both, which, what with the suffix -ig, makes d very likely. 

There is no evidence beyond possibility for d in the following: 
schwermen (‘schwirmen,’ Lexer:swarmen, swermen)':wermen (‘wir- 
men,’ MHG. only wermen, cf. also Zwierzina, op. cit., p. 298) 51.100. 
bawfellig: schelig (‘wild,’ Lexer:schéllec) 65.186; as no other form 
from the stem of fallen seems to have di it is probable that we have 
e<é (cf. §1) in schelig—still @ is possible in the former or both words. 
einfeltig: geweltig 22.310, 53.156; gesiebenfeltigt: uberweltigt 67 .226; 
both words have, according to Lexer, a-forms and umlaut-forms, 
which parallelism together with the suffix -ig, makes d possible.” 

1 As Lexer renders both a and ¢ by the character ¢, this is merely an indication of 
the existence of some umlaut-form. 


2 As in §1, we may draw certain negative inferences. Thus hez, hetz (‘Hexe’) and 
schwetzen (‘schwatzen'), geschwetz, have ¢, not 4. Their rhymes are: hez:complez 
(=MHG. complezte) 10.90; hetz:gschwetz 83.110, hetzen (pl.): schwetzen 39.351; 
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3. @ and é.—Sachs distinguishes as clearly between the old long 
é and the later umlaut-sound @ as he does between the closed and 
open short e-sounds. 

Thus he rhymes on the one hand, with @, geber (‘Gebahren’): 
gefer (‘Gefahr’):erkler (‘erklire’):ler (‘leer’):mer (‘Mar’): schwer 
(adjective): schwer (‘Kummer’):wer (‘wiire’):bewer (‘bewihre’): 
bewer (‘Zeugnis’):wunderber (‘wunderbar’)—(22), and with sporadic 
retention of the old accent; burger (‘Biirger’ : schwer ‘Kummer’) 
2.72, heuchler (:bewer, verb) 31.116, werecherer (:gefer) 78.204, 264. 
With é, on the other hand, we find er (‘ehre’):er (‘Ehre’): ker (‘kehre, 
wende’):ler (‘lehre; lerne’):ler (‘Lehre’):mer (‘mehre, vermehre’): 
mer (‘mehr’):ser (‘sehr’)—(96). In view of these numbers the two 
rhymes of -er:-ér must be considered impure: gefer (@) :ler (‘ Lehre,’ 
with @) 1.194; and anschwer (verb, ‘schaffe mir miihevoll an’— ?!): 
ker (‘kehre, wende,’ with é) 13.64. 

We also find geferlich : schwerlich—(2), geferlicher : schwerlicher—(1) ; 
and, with é, erlich:herlich—(4), erlicher : herlicher—(1). 

Further, beschwert:gelert (‘ausgeleert’):bewert (‘bewahrt’)—(2), 
with @; and, with é, verkert:mert (‘vermehrt’):verrert (‘laszt fallen’) 
—(2), also erst (‘ehrst,’ 2. sg.):kerst (‘kehrst, wendest’)—(1). 

With aufgeblet (‘aufgeblaiht’):ret (pl. of rat ‘ Rat’): spet (‘spat’) : 
stet (‘stets’)—(2); with @, fazilet (‘Tiichlein’):get (‘geht’): stet 
(‘steht’)?—(14), also gest: stest —(3). 

4. é:e@—Like some earlier poets of Frankish-Middle-German 
speech (cf. Zwierzina, op. cit., p. 285), Sachs rhymes under certain 
conditions é (and a) with @ (as also e with é, cf. below). The rhymes 
of d:@ have been treated of in §2. These rhymes of MHG. short 
vowel with MHG. long vowel are due, of course, to the shifting of the 
old vowel-quantities—usually to lengthening of the old short sounds. 

Thus Sachs freely rhymes with words in -er the following in -ér 
(in which, accordingly, the é before final -r has been lengthened) : 


geschwetz: metz 22.138, schetz (‘Schiitze’) 9.116, 22.156; geschwetzig:aufsetzig 71.124, 
74.293; schwetzen:metzen (pl.), 10.164. With these rhymes cf. the following with e: 
ergetz:kretz (‘ Ausschlag’):zw letz (‘zu letzt’):letz (‘ruhe aus’) : metz:schetz (‘Schiitze’): 
setz: aufsetz: gsete—(10), and fetzen (‘weggehen’) : ergetzen: hetzen (verb) :letzen (‘ausruhen: 
vrieetzen ’) :netzen : schetzen (‘Steuern auferlegen’) : setzen: aufsetzen (dat. pl.) : wetzen—(22). 
1 The lines are: 
“Vil renck ond mie ich den anker, 
Pis ich ein andres pfert anschwer.” 


2 The a-forms of these verbs also occur. 
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Tue E-Sounps IN THE LANGUAGE OF Hans Sacus 11 
ber (‘Bliite, Frucht’) 79.238, der (nom. sg. of pronoun) 12.354, 22. 
212, 35.128, etc., er (nom. sg. of pronoun) 4.384, 39.493, 42.204, 
43.74, 50.227, etc., beger (‘begehre’) 31.364, beger (‘Begehren’) 
4.110, 11.357, 14.10, etc., her (adverb) 1.6, 3.42, 8.2, 34, 147, 427, 
12.120, 224, 14.190, etc., wer (‘werde’) 21.48, 31.286, 42.244, wer 
(nom. sg. of pronoun) 11.170—in all 118 times. The words in -er 
are geber (‘Gebahren’), gefer (‘Gefahr’); erkler (‘erklire’), ler (‘leer’), 
mer (‘Mar’), schwer (adjective), schwer (‘Kummer’), wer (‘wire’). 

The words in -érr (cf. § 1), on the other hand, do not rhyme with 
those in -er. There is, to be sure, an apparent case, at 58.68: 

‘ . mein lieber herr ? 

Der pfaff spricht: 

Ey, was sol das vniiez geschnerr! 

but, though the last word is MHG. gesnere ‘Geschwitz,’ no rhymes 
of it with words in -er or -ér occur. Its rhyming with hérr is best 
explained by assuming for it analogical -rr (on the model of MHG. 
snarren and related words) and attendant shortening of the vowel. 
There are, accordingly, no rhymes of érr:er. Similarly, there are 
none of -érr:-ér—for the possibility cf. the words in §1. The vowel 
of -érr, then, has remained short, not sharing the fortunes of the 
vowel in -ér. 

Further we find, with lengthened vowel, begern 9.22, 14.38, 31. 
360, etc., gern (adverb) 11.4, 98, 36.96, etc., stern 26.176, wern 
(‘werden’) 26.328—rhyming 15 times with the following words in 
-ern: mistbern (dat. sg. of mistber ‘Mistbahre’ 60.270). gebern 
(‘Gebirden’), erfern (‘iiberlisten’), erklern (‘erkliren’), bewern 
(‘bewihren’), wern (‘waren’). We find also herren (with é):wern 
(‘waren,’ with @) 52.350. If this rhyme is pure, -érren has like -érn 
lengthened its vowel. This, however, becomes improbable when we 
consider the rhymes of -érren:-érn. For, while words in -érren rhyme 
together 14 times and words in -érn 69 times (cf. § 1), there are only 
7 rhymes of -érren:érn—ferrn (‘fern’): begern introduction to 44, line 
48; ferrn:gern (adverb) 69.16; ferrn:wern (‘werden’) 75.113 (note 
that ferrn really occupies a doubtful position, its going with words 
in -érren being due only to the influence of ferr and the “radical,” 
not inflectional, character of its -n; it was probably pronounced both 
ways); herren:gern (adverb) 27.18; herren:tafern (‘ Wirtshaus’) 24.2; 
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herren:wern (‘werden’) 12.80, 27.146 (note that gern and tafern 
have “radical” -n and that wern is for werden; these doubtful forms 
account for the large number of these impure rhymes).! 

The rhymes of lengthened -ért with ert are as follows: erd (‘Erde’) 
1.104, 3.434, 30.90, etc., begert 1.72, 14.142, 30.196, etc., begerd 
(‘Begehren’) 84.317, schwert (‘Schwert’) 47.160, 67.322, 81.326, 
werdt (‘werdet’) 85.18, wert (adjective) 14.298, 19.322, 25.134, 32. 
290, 73.225. These words rhyme 27 times with geberd (‘Gebahren’), 
gefert (‘getiuscht’), geferd (‘Gefahr’), erklert, lert (‘leert aus’), 
beschwert, beschwerd (‘Beschwerde’), bewert (‘bewiahrt’), wert (‘waret’ 
2. pl.). The absence of rhyme-words in -érrt forbids comparison of 
-ért with -érrt. 

The form erden (dat. sg. of erd ‘Erde’) rhymes with geberden (@) 
47.22, beschwern (‘bekiimmern,’ @) 7.390, beschwerden 14.26; and 
the form werden (‘werden,’ é) rhymes with @-words, to wit, geberden 
1.240, 18.12, 43.178, geferden (‘Gefahren’) 43.298, 64.140, beschwer- 
den 3.174, 27.18. 

gerst (‘begehrst,’ é) rhymes with @ words: geferst (‘iiberlistest’) 
85.395, beschwerst 44.140, werst (‘wirest’) 3.326. 

Before 1 Sachs rhymes schel (‘krumm,’ é):fel (‘Fehler, Schuld,’ @) 
60.26. 

verheln (‘verhehlen, verbergen,’ é@) rhymes at 80.8 with feln 
(‘fehlen,’ @); steln (‘stehlen,’ é) at 7.206, 25.82, 27.12 with feln, at 
19.190 with streln (‘strihlen,’ @). Rhymes in -éll, -éllen are too 
scarce to permit of conclusions; their rhyme-words do not occur in 
rhyme with -él, -éln, or -el, -eln. 

geld (‘Geld’) 5.245, 12.254, 22.250, etc., gemeldt (‘gemeldet’) 
introduction to 44, line 282, rhyme 12 times with felt, strelt. Note 
that in both geld and gemeldt the é stands before double consonant of 
the stem, yet is lengthened. The lengthening is certain, for though 
words in -élt rhyme with one another 40 times (cf. § 1), the scarcity 
of rhyme-words in -elt, which indeed occur only as in this paragraph, 
accounts sufficiently for the small number of rhymes of -élt: elt. 

steg (‘Steg,’ é) 25.60, and weg (‘Wege,’ é) 11.262 rhyme with treg 
(‘trige,’ @). No other rhymes of the words in -ég occur; those in 

, - If the rhyme -érren:-érn were permissible, i.e., pure, we should expect some 40 cases 
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-eg rhyme with each other 3 times (leg ‘lige’:leg ‘niedrig’ : treg: ver- 
weg ‘verzichtete’). 

pfleger (‘Pfleger,’ é): weger (‘lieber,’ comparative) 20.258, 21.80, 
the only rhyme of words in -ger. 

gecken (pl. of geck, é, ‘Geck’—?):stecken (pret. subv., with @, of 
stecken, intransitive, strong verb—?) 20.282. 

The following words in -éch:brech 75.57, frech 64.362, 68.250, 
geschech (‘geschehe’) 18.319, 35.96, rech (‘riche’) 69.314, sech 
(‘sehe’) 63.274, rhyme with the @-words gech (‘jah, schnell’), nech 
(‘Nahe’), sech (pret. subv. ‘siihe’), gesprech (‘Gespriich’). -éch-words 
rhyme with one another 6 times, -ech-words 9 times; the proportion 
of -éch:ech-rhymes shows them to be pure. They are probably also 
due to lengthening of é. 

In the rhymes of -écht: echt, however, which follow, it is the & 
which has been changed, no doubt, by shortening. The é-words 
knecht 2.96, 4.322, 6.256, etc., recht 5.133, 16.308, 19.204, etc., 
schlecht 42.136, 54.6, rhyme 20 times and in one triple rhyme (knecht: 
schlecht: schmecht, ‘schmiht,’ @, 85.347) with the @-words brecht 
(‘briichte’), decht (‘dichte’), vergecht (‘iibereilt’), schmecht. Note 
also the 2 rhymes of -dcht:-echi in §2. The -écht words rhyme with 
one another 84 times (cf. §1), with -dcht-words 12 times (cf. § 2); 
there are no rhymes of —echt with itself. 

anfechtung (é):durchechtung (@) 44.250, 71.110. 

The rhymes of -éhen:@hen(<MHG. -ehen, -ejen) are especially 
common. Sachs writes -ehen and -een and never rhymes the words 
with monosyllables:jehen (‘aussagen’) 5.355, 6.68, 7.108, 60.118, 
83.136, geschehen 4.392, 8.419, 9.82, 21.178, etc., sehen 4.221, 
5.343, 6.60, 11.246, etc. These é-words rhyme 51 times and in 
one triple rhyme (sehen: geschehen:nehen, oblique case of nech ‘ Nahe,’ 
85.21) with the following @-words: blehen (‘blihen’), drehen, krehen 
(‘krahen’), mehen (‘mihen’), nehen (‘nihen’), nehen (‘nahen’), nehen 
(oblique cases of nech ‘Nihe’), schmehen (‘schmiahen’). The é-words 
rhyme with one another 110 times, the @-words 4 times. 

gebet (‘Gebet’) 45.147, 61.48, 226, etc., bret (‘Brett’) 67.200, 
tret (‘trete’) rhyme 7 times with the @-words, spet (‘ spat), stet (‘stets’), 
wet (‘weht’); here é has no doubt been lengthened, as also in the 
following cases. 

The lines are obscure. 501 
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weter (‘Wetter’): speter (inflected form of spet) 58.84. 

beten (‘beten’) 69.88, 52.270 and treten 18.293 rhyme with reten 
(dat. pl. of rat ‘Rat’) and besteten (‘bestitigen’). 

federn (‘Federn’):edern (‘aderlassen,’ with @) 19.150. 

Before nasals we have—dem:kem (‘kiime,’ @) 28.46, 37.10, 84. 
409, 85.462—warnemer (‘Wahrnehmer,’ é):kremer (‘Kraimer,’ 
13.90; nemen:kemen (pret. subv. ‘kamen,’ @) 32.98. As e is equal 
to é before nasals we may add here pfenig (‘Pfennig,’ e):argwenig 
(printed with 6 but = MHG. arcwenec) 54.246. 

Above (§ 3) we have seen words with the formerly accented final 
syllable -er rhyme with regularly accented -er. They rhyme also 
with the more common words in -ér (der, er, beger ‘Begehren,’ her, 
schmer ‘Fett, Ol’), as follows: burger (‘Birger’) 27.266, hawskumeter 
(‘Verwalter’) 12.6, 18, pfarrer 37.24, schuster 52.304, trometer 
(‘Dromedar’ ?) 85.59, wanderer 13.30, 122, 144, 276, wucherer 84.95. 

Similarly, before a nasal, dem rhymes with angenem (‘angenehm,’ 
@) 26.248, 356, 57.88, 84.170. 

On the model of these words other unaccented syllables may come 
under the verse-accent and rhyme as if they had @. The cases are 
her:aber 43.108; beschwer (‘Beschwerde’ @):Jupiter 78.26; her: 
taler 51.312, wer (nom. sg. of pronoun):wider (adverb) 67.320; res 
(‘bése,’ @): Diogenes 44.290; dem: Jerusalem 26.106; dem:Solonem 
71.246. For examples of such rhymes in older poets, cf. Zwierzina, 
op. cit., p. 275. 

As é and e are equal before nasals, the rhyme kent (‘gekannt,’ e) : 
eilend (participle) also belongs here. 

5. e:é.—Probably all the rhymes of e:é given in the following 
paragraphs are due to lengthening of e. It is not necessary to call 
attention to the many cases where parallel rhyme-words of é:@ and 
of e:é are kept apart; what exceptions there are will be mentioned. 

ber (‘schlage, haue’) 69.354, 76.175, her (‘Heer’) 2.4, 44.18, 
67.4, mer (‘Meer’) 3.272, 5.163, 7.298, 35.158, ner (‘néhre’) 15. 
112, 21.182, 52.386, 60.312, 80.72, 82.80, schwer. (‘schwére’) intro- 
duction to 44, line 262, 44.284, 47.294, 67.180, wer (‘Wehr’) 27.72, 
37.46, 75.306, zer (‘zehre’) 22.184, 61.152, rhyme with the é-words 
er (‘Ehre’), ler (‘Lehre’), mer (‘mehr’), ser (‘sehr’), in all 24 
rhymes. 
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her (adverb, with é) makes impure rhymes with er (‘Ehre’) 1.290, 
and with mer (‘mehr’) 69.330. 

beschwerung (‘Beschworung,’ e) 34.200, 51.308, and zerung 
(‘Kost, Nahrung,’ e) 13.38, 39.65, 57.94 rhyme with vererung 
(‘Verehrung’). 

-ern:érn rhyme as follows: bern (‘schlagen’) 8.84, 22.172, 34. 
114, etc., kern (‘kehren, fegen’) 4.260, nern (‘nahren’) 3.332, 9.254, 
15.118, etc., schwern (‘schw6ren’) 12.98, 23.132, 25.310, etc., wern 
(‘wehren’) 4.140, 19.126, 20.192, etc., zern (‘zehren’) 3.172, 4.4, 
12, 6.8, etc., rhyme 65 times with ern (‘Ehren’), kern, ‘kehren, 
wenden,’ é), lern (‘lehren; lernen’),! mern (‘mehren, vermehren’). 

Of impure rhymes we have wern (‘werden’):ern 10.110, 15.210. 

-ert:-ért rhymes in bert (‘geschlagen,’ participle) 59.334, fert 
(3. sg. of farn ‘fahren’) 39.245, 72.390, 77.52, nert 1.180, 3.264, 
49.178, 85.192, beschert (‘beschert, geschenkt’) 13.338, 24.86, 
gewert (‘verwehrt, verboten’) 6.78, 85.230, zert 5.85, 8.40, 58.22— 
altogether 15 times with kert (‘kehrt, wendet’), lert (‘lehrt’), mert 
(‘vermehrt’). Also ferst (2. sg. ‘fahrst’):erst (‘ehrst’) 6.146, 34.292. 

Impure is pfert (a): gelert 58.54; as the latter word here means 
‘gelernt,’ the association of lérnen may be in play. 

The rhyme hert (‘hart,’ e) : lert (é) isprobably impure as to quantity, 
for the former word rhymes 6 times with kerrt (‘quiilt,’ e) and sperrt 
(e) and only once (impurely, therefore) with fert (‘fahrt’) 12.150. 
Cf. Michels, Mittelhochdeutsches Elementarbuch, §138, 2, b. 

The truth of the above paragraph depends of course on the e of 
kerrt, sperrt having itself remained short. These words rhyme with 
each other in the forms kerren: sperren—(10), and kerrst: sperrst—(1). 
With -er-words they rhyme only in bern:kerren 46.284; whence it 
is fair to conclude that their e remained short, the last-cited rhyme 
being impure as to quantity. 

Hence also the rhyme kerrt:gelert (é) is probably impure quanti- 
tatively. 


1 lérn ‘lernen’ does not rhyme in the Fastnachtspiele. It may account for the rhyme 
begern (&):lern, which occurs at line 60 of Sachs's tragedy, Der hiiernen Sewfrid (ed. E. 
Goetze, in the Neudrucke). 
? Or is the other rhyme-word here kert (from kern, *‘kehren, fegen,’ with e) and not 
kert (from kern ‘kehren, wenden,’ with é) ? 
“Ich main, die pawern habn abkert, 
Einander leichnam uebel pert.” 
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Before | we find the rhyme quel (‘Qual’):sel (‘Seele,’ @) 42.270, 
46.160, 70.262. As no rhymes of -el-words with one another— 
or of -él-words—occur, it is fair to conclude from the 3 rhymes of 
-el:-él that e has here been lengthened. 

Before ll we have gsell (‘Gesell’) 17.102, hell (‘Hélle’) 42.290, 
402, 49.28, etc., rhyming 10 times with sel (‘Seele’). As the various 
-ell-words (cf. §1) rhyme with one another 14 times and with the 
rare -el-words twice (quel:hell; wel ‘wihle’:stell ‘stelle’), we may 
infer that e before -ll was lengthened.' 

In the rhymes gefellig:selig 3.118, 26.334 and hellig (‘miide’): 
selig 24.184 we find the popular etymology which connects the latter 
word with MHG. séle. 

Impure rhymes are probably quel (‘Qual,’ e):hartsel (‘Mihsal,’ 
MHG. -selde) 68.338; and pfeller (MHG. pfellel):feler (‘Fehler,’ @) 
50.283. There are, however, beside MHG. quel, the forms quél, 
quel; and the foreign word pfeller, in spite of its derivation with 
umilaut, from Lat. palliolum, may have been pronounced with é 
on the model of words with a Latin e. 

A rhyme of e:é is schmecken (verb) :appodeken 15.206, if we may 
attribute the value é@ to the Late Latin long e of the latter word. 

Before -¢ and -d we find bet (‘Bett’) 9.138, 46.10, 47.242, etc., 
redt (‘redet’) 26.60, 43.36, 45.38, etc., stet (‘Statte’) 16.262, 
verzett (‘fallen lassen’) 40.325 (these words and gewett ‘gewettet’ 
rhyme with one another 6 times) rhyming 16 times with claret 
(Late Latin clarétum), get (‘geht’), stet (‘steht’), a type of rhyme- 
word making 14 rhymes (cf. §3). Note also freten (‘plagen’): 
planeten (‘Planeten,’ probably é) 10.88, and ef. §1 for the type of 
Sreten. 

Kept apart from these are the rhymes of red (‘Rede’; ‘rede’) 
8.379, 12.40, 19.120, 35.70, etc. with bed (‘beide’)—(12), and with 
schlapergred (‘Schlappergrete,’ @) 39.373. Also reden (‘Reden’; 
‘reden’) 4.28, 12.122, 14.54, 16.16, etc., with beden (‘beiden’)—(30) 
and with schwadergreden (‘Schwatzgreten’) 18.267. 


1 This conclusion is confirmed by the following rhymes of -eln:ellen: weln (‘wihlen'): 
gsellen—(2), zeln (‘zihlen'):ellen (pl.)—(2), zeln:stellen (verb)—(1) (as opposed to 2 
rhymes of -eln-words with one another, and 18 of -ellen-words with one another); and 
further by the following rhymes of ~elt: -ellt: welt (‘wiht’), zelt (‘ziéhlt’) rhyme 14 times 
with fellt (3. sg. of fallen), helt (3. sg. of halten), held (‘Held’), gesellt (‘ zugesellt’), stellt; 
as opposed to 2 rhymes of the -elt-words with each other and 4 of the -ellt-words. 
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Before nasals e:é occurs as follows: den (‘denn; dann’) 23.72, 
75.55, wen (‘wenn; wann’) 63.214, 65.70, zen (‘Zaihne’) 11.140, 
36.196, 37.274, etc., rhyme 10 times with gen (‘gehen’), sten 
(‘stehen’), zwen (‘zwei’). 

pfenig 13.116, 60.172, 79.210, ete., and menig, meng (‘Menge’— 
Sachs uses both these spellings) 20.158, 30.52, 67.54, 72.40 rhyme 
altogether 9 times with wenig, weng (‘wenig’—Sachs writes weng 
wherever he writes meng). Further he rhymes lenger (‘linger,’ 
comparative): wenger (‘weniger’) 63.72, 74.232; and lengern (dat. 
pl.): wengern (‘wenigern,’ dat. pl.) 20.12. 

blend (‘blende’):verstent (‘verstehen,’ 3. pl.) 63.138; and end 
(‘Ende’): gent (‘gehen,’ 3. pl.) 63.314 also belong here. 

Moreover, as é and e are equal before nasals, the following are 
regular: den (acc. sg. mase. and dat. pl. of pronoun) 23.60, 31.134, 
35.94, ete.—12 times—with gen, sten, zwen; also in a triple rhyme 
den: gen: sten at 84.426 and 85.138. 

6. het, tet—To the above rhymes of e:é a number of cases are 
added by the fact that Sachs rhymes the preterites of MHG. han 
and tuon with these vowels. 

het (1. and 3. sg., pret. ind. and subv.) rhymes with the following 
e-words: bet (‘Bett’) 35.98, 50,46, 52.372, ete. (6), redt (‘redet’) 
40.249, 75.339, 85.296, stet (‘Statte’) 71.204, 73.87, 81.216, wett 
(‘wettet’) 54.202, 85.200. With é-words: get 21.208, 36.190, 
81.232, stet 38.232. 

The form hét (Konrad von Wiirzburg, cf. Zwierzina, ZfdA., XLIV, 
108) might be in the rhyme gebet (‘Gebet’):het 61.276; but more 
likely this is an impure rhyme. 

In 22.44 we read: 

Damit hat man [=‘man ihn’] zum grab bestet. 

Kein ander kleidung er sunst het. 
Unless bestet is an umlaut-form of MHG. bestatet, we must read 
bestatt:hat; we have not Sachs’s MS for this passage. 

The rhymes of tet (1. and 3. sg., 2. pl., pret. ind. and subv.) are: 
bet (‘Bett’) 46.4, 50.271, 291, ete. (7), redt 1.124, 18.135, 26.160, 
etc. (7), stet (‘Statte’) 1.370, 17.86, 76.14, stet (‘Stadte,’ pl.) 3.254, 
14.272, 30.74. With é-words: get 9.12, 58.104, 69.32, stet 39.233, 
66.198. 
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Cf. further teten (3. pl. ind.):Lissabeten 1.176. (Lissabeta: 
Leonetta 43.62, 278). 

Finally het:tet rhyme 3.40, 12.78, 14.220, etc.—18 times; hetst: 
tetst 49.166, 63.48; heten:teten 51.162, 182. 

There is no apparent difference in form between ind. and subv. 
of these words. 

7. Rhymes of e-vowels with other vowels.—There are several rhymes 
of e and é with i, which is in these cases spelled both by Sachs and 
by his printers as e; all these rhymes are of words in -nt: brent 
(‘brennt’):sind 67.262; end (‘Ende’):sind 51.94, geschendt (‘ge- 
schaindet’):sind 4.203, zertrent (‘zertrennt’):sind 1.244; and, with 
é, vergent (3. pl.):sind 85.445. Also, bendig (‘zahm, ruhig’—printed 
bentig):grindig (printed grentig) 39.339. 

There are some few rhymes of e-vowels with 6 and @; but they 
are very few, though Sachs uses rhymes of 6, @, and 6:@ copiously. 
e:6 occurs in gsell:s5l (1. and 3. sg. ind. and subv., ‘soll’; ‘solle’— 
printed sel, sdl) 17.24, 39.57, 84.444. stellen. (verb):sdln 52.64; 
stellen (verb):dem Steffel Lélln 59.346. decken (verb) :récken (dat. 
pl.) 52.312. bechlein (‘Bachlein’—with da ?):léchlein (printed Lech- 
lein). gezesch (‘Gezische,’ with e analogically, for MHG. zésse— 
printed gezdsch) 11.106. 

é:@ occurs in glert (‘gelehrt’): gehért 8.54; and in het (printed hét) : 
gendt (‘genétigt’) 1.44. 

Before a nasal we have @:6 in untertenig:hénig (‘ Honig,’ printed 
henig) 14.154. The é here has no doubt been lengthened. 

The rhymes of wel, weln, welt with e in §1 probably include both 
ind. and subv., ef., e.g., 4.14, 62, 94, 194, 6.156, 9.16, 11.12. We 
find also a number of rhymes in which this verb (written usually with 
5) rhymes with sdl, sdllen, sdlt, sdlst, both verbs occurring probably 
both ind. and subv., e.g., 7.502, 16.194, 18.62, 82, 21.112, 24.68, 
284, etc.—22 times in all. Cf. also w6ll:Steffel Léll 59.218.' It is 
possible that the rhymes of these two auxiliaries represent the 
(modern literary) forms wolle (subv.):soll, solle; a parallel to the 
peculiar orthography would be the persistent writing of kém:ném 
nom for the common rhyme-words ‘kiime’:‘nihme,’ MHG. keme: 
neme, e.g., 19.22, 40.207, but 14.30, 18.227, 32.94, 37.54. 


1 An indicative will sometimes also occurs (e.g., 21.184). Similarly there are rhymes 
of sol: wol (‘wohl’). 
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On the whole it is safe to call the rhymes of e-vowels with 6 and e 
impure. 

MHG. e:iie we have in gremest:rhumest 5.275, an impure rhyme, 
no doubt, though before nasal. 

MHG. e@:i before nasal—perhaps a pure rhyme for Sachs’s 
speech—occurs in gemmern (‘jammern,’ MHG. jémern with shorten- 
ing of vowel and umlaut) : wimmern 7.136; gemerst : wimmerst (printed 
wemmerst) 53.122. Cf. the rhymes of e:i above; gemern further 
occurs in gemerst:verlemerbst (MHG. verlemen ‘lahm machen’) 5.273. 

MHG. é:iu and é:éu seem to occur once eack; MHG. iu and 
6u no doubt with the modern value, NHG. eu: 

(Du hast auch vert ein Panckart tragen .. . .) 
Der bauch der wechst dir wider her.— 
Wie, wolst mir reden an mein ehr ? (10.170.) 


Cf. MHG. hiur ‘heuer’; 


So gestw her und bist peschlept, 

Geschmuetzt, geflicket und pestrept (15.192). 
Cf. MHG. (MLG.) slépen ‘schleifen,’ or NHG. schleppen, and MHG. 
bestrouben ‘struppig machen,’ NHG. strduben.' 

Thus it appears that Sachs’s language distinguished four e-vowels: 
one short closed vowel, MHG. e (rarely é); one long closed vowel, 
MHG. é and lengthened MHG. e; one short open vowel, MHG. é, 
ad; and one long open vowel, MHG. @ and lengthened é and Gd. A 
critical text of Sachs should reproduce either Sachs’s own habits of 
writing (so far as possible) or Sachs’s pronunciation, for which four 
characters (or the equivalent of four characters) would be necessary. 
In any case the purposeless orthography of our MHG. editions, which 
indicates neither a writer’s pronunciation nor the orthographic habits 


of his scribes, should be kept out of our Early New High German 
texts. 


[Nore.—In addition to the Fastnachtspiele I have gone through the other 
works of Sachs accessible to me and found them to agree, barring one excep- 
tion, with the above results. The works examined, besides the Fastnachtspiele 
are: Sdmtliche Fabeln und Schwdnke von Hans Sachs, ed. Edmund Goetze 
in the Neudrucke, Nos. 110-117, 126-134; Der hiirnen Seufrid, ed. E. Goetze, 

1 A rhyme which I cannot judge is 

« 
Bey gsellen leben frélich und zehrlich” (5.155). 
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Neudrucke, No. 29; and the selections in Hans Sachs’ Werke, ed. Dr. Arnold, 
Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur, Vols. XX and XXI; and in Dich- 
tungen des Hans Sachs, edd. Karl Goedeke und Julius Tittmann, Deutsche 
Dichter des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, Vols. IV, V, and VI. The exception ‘is 
the poem known as Die wittenbergische Nachtigall (Kiirschner, XX, 111 ff.). 
This poem contains in all 350 couplets, including 16 rhymes of e (counting 
such words as regiment), 18 of é, one of é:4 (recht: mecht ‘méchte’ 502; this 
may however be a rhyme of é:6, cf. paragraph 4, below), 4 of é, none of @, 
3 of e:é, and 6 of é:@. It differs from Sachs’s other verse in the following 
respects: 

1. It contains 7 rhymes of ¢:é before r and J, as follows: bleren (‘lirmen,’ 
e, also occuring with é):kopfbescheren (é) 122; merck (‘merke,’ e):werck (é) 
434; mercke:wercke 520; mercken:wercken 160; genert (‘genihrt’ e):herdt 
(‘Herde,’ é) 64; bestelt (‘bestellt,’ e):gelt (‘Geld,’ é) 206; erzelt (‘erzihlt,’ e): 
melt (‘meldet,’ é) 686. As the rhymes of e-words with one another before r 
are none, before / one (abstellt: helt 560), of é-words before r 4 (erden: werden 
120, 666; hertzen:schmertzen 676; sterben:verderben, intrans. 384), before 
1 4 (officieln: pedeln 262; gelt:welt 448; melt: welt 380; gelffen:gehelffen 558), 
it appears that before these consonants e and é rhyme together freely, as in 
the Alemannic dialect (cf. above § 1). 

Further, we find 2 rhymes of é:@ before r:lehren (infinitive, é): erkleren 
(‘erklairen,’ @) 342; schriftgelerten:erklérten 294; one of e:@ before r: blerren: 
beweren (‘beweisen,’ @) 544; and 4 of é:é before r: ferr (‘weit,’ é):ler (‘ Lehre,’ 
é) 110; her (adverb, é):ler 106; Herr:mehr 684; gewert (‘gedauert,’ é): 
gelert 576. These rhymes also seem to have been used freely, as their ratio 
to the following will show: é-words rhyme with one another before r twice 
(keren:leren 592; verkert:gelert 548), e:é before 1 3 times (hell:sel 182; 
erzelen: seelen 668; gefellig:selig 416), é:@ before r twice (her:ler, ‘leer,’ @ 
528; begert:erklert 326), before 1 twice (hel, ‘hell,’ é:fel, ‘fehl,’ @ 58; schnell: 
fell ‘fehl’ 462). 

2. Three rhymes of é:é before occur: bet (‘Gebet,’ é) : complet (‘completa 
hora,’ é< Late Latin é) 124; gebet:verstet (‘versteht’) 302; tretten (‘treten,’ 
é):propheten 290. With these compare the only other e-rhyme before ¢, 
treten:reten (‘Riten,’ @) 188. 

3. Unaccented e taking accent under the verse-stress and assuming (old 
or analogical) value of @ (cf. §§ 3 and 4 above) is used freely and awkwardly; 
its occurrences are: Augustiner:Luther 102; Barfusser:leszmeister 492; 
Emser:tréster 488; stationirer: Valentiner 236; quatemer:ayer (‘eier’) 170; 
gern: kleydern 296; hell:capitel 658; rhyming with e before nasal denn: 
schulen 630; with i before nasal sen (‘sind’ —?):sibenden. Note also the 
rhyme with é before r (cf. paragraph 1 above): ler (‘Lehre,’ é): seelsorger 198. 

4. The following 3 rhymes of é:@ occur: gét (‘geht,’ @):morgenrét 8; 
propheten: morgenréten 344; entgen (‘entgehen’):gedén (‘gesang’) 72, and the 
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following of ¢:6: flecken:blecken (‘in den Block legen,’ 6) 280; to which we 
may perhaps have to add recht: mecht (‘méchte,’ 6 or G) 502 (cf. above). Of 
@ and of 6 there is only one rhyme each (646, 260). This rhyming of rounded 
with unrounded vowels is regular in Alemannic.' 

5. Other irregular rhymes are e:ie in brennen:denen (‘dienen,’ ie) 134 
(cf. verhienen, ‘verhéhnen,’ @:dienen 556); and é:ei in selig (as Sachs seems 
to have spoken this word with é, cf. § 5 above) : heilig 640. 

I must leave it to students of literary history to explain this unique 
deviation on the part of Sachs from his usual rhyme-technique. Did he 
copy someone else’s rhymes for this poem ?] 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 
Cincinnati, 
December 30, 1909 


1 Cf. further in this poem the numerous rhymes of i, ie:@, de, also once, ei:iu—a 
kind of rhyme very rare with Sachs but freely used by Alemannic rhymers, who spoke 
Sieddeitsch."’ 


LA BATAILLE DE TRENTE ANGLOIS ET DE TRENTE 
BRETONS' 


I. HISTORICAL 


In an interesting passage of his Chronicles,? Froissart calls attention 
to the popular historical poetry relating to the conflict in Brittany 
between the factions of Charles de Blois and Jean de Montfort, a 
struggle which lasted from the death of Duke Jean III (April 30, 
1341) to the battle of Auray (September 29, 1364).2 Probably no 
period of the Hundred Years’ War was so full of romantic incidents 
and dramatic situations well adapted to stir the mind of the popular 
poet, as this combined civil and international strife. While the long 
contest between France and England had from the very first its semi- 
apocryphal record in poetry of various kinds, ranging from the 
dignified compositions of writers like Deschamps‘ to the coarse 
expressions of vulgar superstitions and racial hatred of unnamed 
authorship, probably the longest of these compositions relate to the 
Breton wars of which the battle of the Thirty was an incident. 

However, if Froissart recognizes the existence of this poetry, in 
the passage referred to, he expresses himself in plain terms as to its 
unreliability and tells us that in order to obtain the truth, 

ai ge allé et cherchiet le plus grant partie de Bretaigne, et enquis et 


demandé as seigneurs et as hiraux les gerrez, les prises, les assaux, les envaiés, 
les bataillez, les rescousses et tous les biaux fés d’armes qui y sont avenut; 


and further, that he did so, 
& la requeste de mes diz seigneurs et A ses frais. 


1 In the MSS the poem is called La Bataille de Trente Anglois et de Trente Bretons; 
other editors, however, have styled it Le Combat des Trente by which term it is frequently 
referred to. 

2 Froissart, ed. S. Luce, Paris, 1870, II, 265. 

* This contest, due to the rival claims of Jean de Montfort and Jeanne de Penthiévre, 
wife of Charles de Blois, belongs to the domain of history and need not be considered here. 
The most exhaustive treatment is that of A. de La Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne, Rennes, 
1906, III, 411 ff. . 

4 Cf. Ballade sur la mort de Bertrand du Guesclin, pub. by Leroux de Lincy in Chants 
hist. fran¢., 1841, I, 258, and Ballade sur la tréve faite avec l’ Angleterre, ibid., p. 273. 

5 E.g., Leroux de Lincy, ‘‘ Vaux-de-Vire du temps de l’occupation des Anglais,” op. 
cit., pp. 300ff. The very considerable mass of poetry of this kind has never been pub- 
lished in entirety or treated as a whole. The editor of this text is now collecting the 
material for a bibliography of the subject and expects to publish it in due time. 
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Consequently, we are compelled to consider Froissart’s criticism both 
in the light of his trip to Brittany, which extended from April, 1366, 
to January, 1367,' and also in that of the motives which influenced 
him and may have affected the accuracy of his statements. From 
his account we gather that there were many compositions of the 
popular sort and that the jongleurs had greatly departed from the 
truth? Froissart’s criticism has been referred to in this connection? 
But apparently it has not been considered important to note what 
Froissart himself states a little farther on in the same passage, namely, 
that his original was Jehan le Bel and that a large portion of the 
account of the wars in Brittany is almost a literal transcription of 
the latter’s work. As a matter of authority we must turn at once to 
Jehan le Bel and if Froissart copies him, we must remember that the 
first redaction of Book I (which contains the wars in Brittany) was 
written between 1376 and 1380 at the instigation of Gui de Blois‘ and 
that Froissart never is consciously unjust to the English side. As for 
Jehan le Bel, with whom we are directly concerned, we have also to 
remember that he gained his information by inquiry and hearsay 
from a distance and never, so far as we know, visited Brittany as did 
Froissart.6 He twice speaks of the poetical literature, once in terms 


of a single book or livre rimé and again in the plural, indicating that 
he consulted several. I quote his words: 


Je ne scay pas dire toutes les aventures qui leur sourvindrent, car je n’y 
fus pas, et ceulx qui m’en ont raconté m’en dit en tant de diverses maniéres 
que je m’en sgay 4 quoy tenir de la verité. J’ay trouvé en ung livre rimé, 
que ung jongleur a fait, tant de bourdes et de menteries que je ne les oseroie 
dire. Si me tairay, affin que je n’en soye repris de mensonge; et se j’en 
escris plus avant ou mains qu’il n’en fut, si me soit pardonné car je ne fus pas 
partout ot les aventures avindrent.® 


and again: 


1 Cf. Froissart, ed. K. de Lettenhove, Bruxelles, 1870, I, Part I, 151-55. 


2“*Pluiseur gongleour et enchanteour en place ont chanté et rimet lez guerrez de 
Bretagne et corromput, par leurs chancons et rimes controuvées, le juste et vraie histoire, 
etc.,"" Froissart, ed. S. Luce, II, p. 265. 


3 Cf. Gréber, Grundriss, II, Part I, p. 1087. 
‘Cf. Froissart, ed. K. de Lettenhove, I, Part II, p. 35. 


5 **Et pour chascun mielx infourmer comment tous ces maulx avindrent j’en conteray 
une partie ainsy que je le scay et que j’en ay enquis et ouy dire 4 ceulx qui ont esté ot 
je n'ay mie esté."'—Jehan le Bel, ed. Polain, Bruxelles, 1863, I, 226. 


6 Op. cit., II, 11 (Jehan le Bel is referring to events of 1343). 
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Je ne m’ose plus avant entremettre de conter comment ces deux grandes 
assemblées se departirent ne quelles aventures il y eut, car je n’y fus pas mye, 
et jasoit que je treuve en ces romans rimés dont j’ay parlé cy dessus biacop 
de choses, neantmoins, pour ce qu’elles sont plus plaines de mensonge que 
de verité, je ne les ose dire." 

These references indicate the existence of a body of popular poetry 
relating to current events. The amount of this poetry was probably 
much larger than what has been preserved and the compositions were 
unreliable historically, as would be expected. 

The most famous of the fés d’armes of which Froissart speaks is no 
doubt the Bataille de Trente, a bitterly contested duel by agreement 
between thirty Bretons headed by Jean de Beaumanoir, representing 
the party of Charles de Blois, and thirty combined English, Ger- 
mans, and Bretons under the leadership of Richard Brambro, captain 
of Ploérmel, for the party of Edward III and Jean de Montfort. 
The most probable cause of the combat was the mistreatment of the 
peasants by the English commander, who extorted everything 
possible from them by imprisonment and even bodily torture. 
Jean de Beaumanoir, the captain of Josselin, remonstrated with 
Brambro and was so discourteously treated that he challenged the 
latter to fight the matter out with an equal number on each side.* 
As a result the English were defeated and made prisoners and 
Brambro was killed. This victory, coming only five years after the 
disastrous day at Crécy,‘ was one of the bright spots for the French 
in the midst of a long list of calamities and was celebrated by them 
in the poem with which we are concerned. It was also celebrated in 
the chronicles, whereas the English, with comprehensible reticence, 
fail to make mention of it in their records. For a long time it 


1 Op. cit., II, 18. He is speaking of the armies of Edward III and of the Duke of 
Normandy. 

2 Bretagne suffered greatly from this sort of treatment; cf. La Borderie, op. cit., pp. 
509 and 511. It was out of such soldiery that the great companies were formed under 
the leadership of men like Calverley, Knolles, and Hawkwood, who made their names a 
terror even into Italy. (Further, cf. E. de Fréville, ‘‘Des grandes compagnies au XIV*« 
sidcle,” Bib. Ec. Chartes, 1°T® sér., III, 258-81 and V, 232-53.) 

+ There are a number of instances of this kind of combat in the Hundred Years’ 
War. Cf. the combat between seven French and seven English in 1402, commemorated 
by a ballad of Christine de Pizan (Leroux de Lincy, op. cit., II, 287); that of fifteen French 
and fifteen English at Nantes in 1382 (cf. La Chronique du Loys de Bourbon, ed. Chazaud, 
Paris, 1876, pp. 127-29); of five English and five French at Vannes in 1382 (ibid., pp. 
130-32); of ten Bretons and ten Germans at Rome in 1377 (cf. D. Morice, Histoire de 
Bretagne, Guingamp, 1835, V, 148). 

4 The date of the battle of the Thirty was March 27, 1351. 
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does not seem to have been known through any work of earlier date 
than the Chronique de Jean de St. Paul of 1470,! and this circumstance 
gave rise to disputes as to its authenticity. In later years various 
accounts of the Bataille have been discovered which put an end to 
any doubt in the matter. The earliest historical version is that of 
Jehan le Bel which was written before 1357;3 then follow the mention 
by Jean de Venette, the continuator of the work of Guillaume de 
Nangis, written between 1360 and 1368;* by the author of the 
Chronique Normande du XIV° Siécle, written 1369-72;5 by Froissart 
in the first redaction of Book I of the Chronicles, written after 1376; 
and in the Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois.’ There is also a 
mention by Christine de Pizan in her Life of Charles V, composed in 
1403.2 These contemporary records leave no doubt that the combat 
actually occurred. Froissart even tells us that he saw one of the 
combatants, Yvain Charruel, at a banquet of the king of France (cf. 
ed. K. de Lettenhove, V, 295). 

The question remains as to whether any of these chroniclers ever 
saw a version of our poem and whether it was one of the productions 
criticized by Jehan le Bel and Froissart. There is nothing in the 


accounts given by Jean de Venette, by the author of the Chronique 
Normande, or by that of the Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois to 
show that they knew the poem; their accounts consist only of a few 
lines each. 

By far the most extensive accounts of the combat are that of Jehan 
le Bel and the three versions of Froissart.2 The version of Jehan le 


1 Still unpublished: MS Arsenal 3912 (263 H.F.), fol. 111. 

2 Cf. Daru, Histoire de Bretagne, Paris, 1826, II, 112 n. 

3 Cf. Chronique de Jehan le Bel, I, Introduction, p. xxxvi. 

4“ Et sicut in Plamelis ubi triginta de parte Gallicorum contra triginta de Anglicorum 
insimul concorditur pugnaverunt, ubi pars Anglicorum devicta est.’-—Ed. d’Achéry, 


Spicilegium, Parisiis, 1723, III, p. 106. For the date of the Chronicle, cf. H. Géraud, 
“Guillaume de Nangis et ses continuateurs,” Bib. Ec. Chartes, 1°T@ sér., III, 17 ff. 


5 Ed. A. et jE. Molinier, Paris, 1882, p. 101. For date of composition, cf. Intro- 
duction, p. xxv. 


6 Cf. ed. K. de Lettenhove, I, Part I, p. 36. 
7 Ed. S. Luce, Soc. de l'histoire de France, 1862, p. 20. 


8 Ed. Abbé le Boeuf, 1742, Book II, chap. 26, quoted by De Courcy, Le Combat des 
Trente, St. Polde Leon, 1857, p. 17. 

® L.e., in the first redaction of Book I (ed. K. de Lettenhove, V, 289f.); in the third 
redaction of Book I, written 1400-1404 (op. cit., V, 291f.); and in the Chroniques abrégées, 
written 1404-10 (op. cit., XVII, 281f.). For discussion of dates, cf. Froissart, ed. K. de 
Lettenhove, I, part II, pp. 168 ff. 
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Bel shows some discrepancies when compared with that of the poem. 

Jean de Beaumanoir is styled Robert de Beaumont; nothing is said 
of the oppression of the peasants and Beaumont (Beaumanoir) makes 
his challenge to fight for the honor of their dames whom Brambro 
calls amyes; Brambro is ung souldoyer d’Alemaigne qu’on appeloit 
Brandebourch; the day of the combat is Wednesday; the sixty are 
represented as meeting and conversing before the battle began. On 
the other hand it is equally true that there are expressions in Jehan 
le Bel’s account which strikingly recall certain lines of the poem. 
Beaumont (Beaumanoir) asks the English leader if he has “nulz 
compaignons ou deux ou trois” who will respond to challenge (cf. D 
110,! ou trois ou cing ou siz, etc.); Brambro says “je vous diray que 
nous ferons, s’il vous plaist” (cf. B67, or le faison, Bomcbourc, s’il 
vous plaist, sagement); and “aussy, fait Brandebourch, le jure-je”’ 
(ef. B72, “Sire,” ce dit Bourcbourc, “et je le vous fiant’”’). We may 
also compare ‘“ Ainsy fut ceste besogne acordée” with D107, B73, 
Ainsin fust (fu) la bataille, etc.; “chascun des soixante se pourvei 
d’armeures ainsy qu’il poent’”’ with D111, Sans election d’armes, 
ainsin se combatroient, en guise et maniere que chascun le vouldroint; 
also ‘Quant le jour fut venu les trente compaignons Brandebourch 
ouirent messe” with D225, Quant le temps fust passé et le jour fust 
venu; and D223, il fist dire des messes par grant devocions; also “‘si les 
convint reposer par acord, l’ung d’une part et l’aultre d’aultre” with 
B313-14, Et toux par ordenance firent petticion, d’aller toux querre a 
boire a nulle arrestezon. Jehan le Bel also mentions the fact that the 
English were finally routed by a Frenchman mounted on horseback, 
but he does not speak of Montauban by name. Lastly, he indicates 
one of his sources at least as being among the participators in the 
combat, e.g., ainsy lay-je oui raconter a ceulx qui y furent. 

The three accounts that Froissart gives in the redactions above 
mentioned are practically repetitions of the account of Jehan le Bel 
with some additions, of which two are worthy of notice. Beginning 
his account with the same sentence as Jehan le Bel, he adds the 
following, més le doit-on mettre avant pour tous bacelers encorragier 
(ef. B2). Again, in the third redaction (op. cit., p. 294) he adds the 
following to his previous version, “ Vous poés bien croire qu’il firent 


1D refers to the Didot MS of the poem; B to the Bigot MS. 
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entre yaus mainte belle apertise d’armes, gens pour gens, corps 4 
corps, et main 4 main; on n’avoit point en devant, passet avoit C ans, 
oy recorder la cose pareille” with which we compare— 

Sy s’esbatront souvent gentilz hons et clarjons 

De cy jusqu 4 cent ans, pour vray en leurs maisons.—B12 (also D12). 

Did Jehan le Bel have our poem before him at the time he wrote 
his account of the event? We think probably not, but it seems likely 
that he had seen it in some form or heard a portion of it recited. The 
outline of the story is the same in the poem and in his account, the 
verbal coincidences are sufficiently numerous to attract attention, 
and the lack of more exact parallels can be explained as due to the 
great condensation in the chronicle. The discrepancies can be 
explained by Jehan’s preference for hearsay evidence rather than the 
testimony of a livre rimé, and it is not astonishing that he fails to 
mention the poem since others who have used it have done the same.! 
The substitution of Beaumont for Beaumanoir is probably an attempt 
to reflect glory on Jehan le Bel’s patron, the sire de Beaumont, for 
whom the author wrote his chronicle;? the name Brandebourch and 
the statement that he was a German is also comprehensible;* and as 
the two leaders represented the warring duchesses, we can appreciate 
Jehan’s readiness to assign this cause for the battle in place of an 
act of humanity not quite so much in accord with the spirit of the 
fourteenth century. 

There is nothing in Froissart’s first account to indicate that he had 
seen more than the narrative of Jehan le Bel, but the addition quoted 
from the third redaction seems to indicate that he knew of the poem 
by that time. He had also had opportunity to get testimony from 
those present in the combat, for he mentions Yvain Charruel by name. 
Even then, his account contains inaccuracies.‘ 

The poem was also the source of the Chronique de Jean de St. 
Paul, already mentioned; it was used by D’Argentré in his account; 

1 The Chronique de Jean de St. Paul bears evidence in every line of being a copy of the 
poem; not only hemistichs, but in one case a whole couplet with rimes is incorporated. 
Yet no credit is given to the poem. 

2 Cf. Froissart, ed. K. de Lettenhove, I, Part I, p. 5. 

3 Cf. Introduction II, under Brambro. 

‘ E.g., his inclusion of Enguerrand d’Endin and Hues de Raincevaus in the list of 
combatants. 


5 “*T’ay veu un tres-ancien livre, traitant de ce combat, fait en mauvaise rithme, dés 
le mesme temps, comme il est & croire.’"—D’Argentré, Histoire de Bretagne, Paris, 1588, 
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by Dom Lobineau,! by Dom Morice, and all investigations so far 
made in the light of modern research go to confirm its historical 
accuracy. The event which it celebrates was one held dear by the 
Bretons and handed down from century to century. A plot of 
ground near My-voie, half-way from Josselin to Ploérmel, which 
was the scene of the combat, is still called the “Champ aux An- 
glais,’”* for here, according to legend, the dead of Brambro’s party 
were buried. As late as the early nineteenth century the popular 
poets were still composing lays telling of the victory won from the 
English.‘ 
Il. THE COMBATANTS 

The names of the antagonists in the Bataille de Trente vary in the 
two MSS and also in the various chronicles of Brittany. Those of 
the Bretons remain fairly constant and the historians seem to be 
in substantial agreement, which is probably due to the fact that the 
knights all belonged to well-known Breton families. On the other 
hand, the members of the English party were for the most part for- 
eigners, and their names were consequently subject to misunderstand- 
ing and corruption. They were also mostly of inferior rank, common 
soldiers of adventure, known in many cases by the first name and 
a characteristic epithet. The scribe of B seems to have been more 
familiar with English names, for he does not mangle them out of recog- 
nizable shape as does the scribe of D; but he makes some mistakes 
in the rendering of the Breton names with which he is evidently unfa- 
miliar. Though B and D give evidence of being copied from different 
MSS, the ultimate source must have been the same, as the names occur 
in precisely the same order and are the same in number if we accept 
the reading Le Fonstenais in D159 instead of the plural. Lists of the 
combatants occur in the works of D’Argentré, Lobineau, Morice, 
and in the unpublished Chronique de Jean de St. Paul, of 1473.5 In 


1 Dom Lobineau, Histoire de Bretagne, Paris, 1707, I, 343. 
2 Dom Morice, Histoire de Bretagne, Guingamp, 1835. 
3 De Courcy, op. cit., p. 15. 

‘Th. Hersart de Viiemarqué, Barzas Breiz, 6th ed., Paris, 1867, pp. 193 f., for poem 
“Stourm ann Tregont.”’ 

5 This I have consulted in the portion quoted by De Courcy, op. cit., pp. 19-26. The 
work of Alain Bouchard (Les grandes chroniques de Bretagne, Rennes, 1887, pub. by 
Maignien in Publications de la société des bibliophiles bretons, and in 5 editions, 1514—41) 
does not contain a mention of the Bataille. I have not been able to consult the work of 
Pierre le Baud (first composed about 1480; cf. De Courcy, op. cit., p. 15, n.). D’Argentré, 
however, mentions his acquaintance with the work. 
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the last-mentioned work the names agree almost exactly with those 
in the poem and occur in the same order, with but two exceptions. 
Lobineau and Morice practically agree with each other, but 
D’Argentré omits some names and substitutes others. D and B 
enumerate 30 Bretons, including Beaumanoir; Lobineau, Morice, 
and Jean de St. Paul give 31, while D’Argentré increases the list to 
32. In regard to Le Fontenais he remarks that some include “deux 
fréres de la maison de Fontenais.’”! The last four chroniclers 
mention a Messire Huon de St. Yvon after Robin Raguenel. The line 
in D, mentioning Raguenel reads, 

Et Robin Raganel, ou nom de Saintt Symon (145), 
while in B we have 

Et Robin Raguenel, en non de Saint Y[vjon (106). 


It seems probable that the chroniclers are in error here. Jehan le 
Bel mentions only Beaumanoir by name; he is followed by Froissart 
who, however, in another passage, speaks of Yvain Charruel and two 
others, not elsewhere mentioned, Enguerrant d’Endin, ‘‘un bon 
chevalier de Picardie” and “un bon escuyer,’”’ Hues de Raincevaus. 
The following brief summary of references regarding the knights is 


taken in part from De Courcy who traces the genealogies. 


The Bretons 


1. Jean de Beaumanoir, the Breton leader, is a well-known figure 
in history, his name occurring frequently.2, We find him at the battle 
of Mauron in 1352; as one of the ambassadors sent the same year to 
England to treat for the ransom of Charles de Blois; as governor of 
Brittany in 1357 when, by convention, the Duke of Lancaster gave 
him the keys of Rennes; as one of the hostages of the treaty of Evran 
in 1363; as a prisoner at Auray where Blois was killed in 1364, and as 
representing the widow at the treaty of Guérande in 1365. He died 
1365-66. His will is preserved in MS Bib. Nat. 5842.8 

2. (Le sire de) Tinténiac, or Tintiniac as D’Argentré and Lobineau 
call him, was seigneur also of Bécherel and Romillé in Normandy. 


1Cf. D’Argentré, op. cit., p. 301. 


2 Cf. Index to Vol. II of Cuvelier, Bertrand du Guesclin, s. nom., Chronique des Quatre 
Premiers Valois, op. cit., pp. 159, 193, 214, 331-34; and by Froissart (cf. ed. K. de Letten- 
hove, Index, Vol. XX). Cf. also De Courcy, p. 27 and Levot, Biog. Bret. (1852), I, 69-71. 

3Cf. Bib. Ec. Chartes, LVII (1896), p. 190. 
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He was killed at the battle of Mauron in 1352. According to De 
Courcy (p. 28) his granddaughter was the second wife of Bertrand du 
Guesclin; a later member of the family was Gaspard de Coligny, 
killed in the massacre of St. Bartholomew (cf. also Levot, Biog. Bret., 
1857, II, 899). 

3. Guy de Rochefort, called by De Courcy the seigneur de Harleix 
to distinguish him from his nephew, Guy de Rochefort, seigneur 
d’Asserac, is mentioned in a document received some months later 
(July, 1351) at Dinan by Thibaut de Rochefort, his cousin germain. 
In the same document are mentioned Caro de Bodégat and Hugues 
Catus.! In 1354 he took the chéteau of Nantes from the English 
(D’Argentré, p. 303); and his name occurs in a document of Vitré in 
1356, after which he is lost to history (cf. De Courcy, p. 29 and 
Levot, op. cit., II, 737). 

4. Charruel, called Yves, Yvain or Even, seigneur of Guérand. He 
aided in 1342 in the defense of Rennes, was sent in 1352 to England 
to aid in the ransom of Charles de Blois, was chosen in 1357 to 
negotiate the prolongation of the truce concluded at Bordeaux, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Cocherel in Normandy in 1364 
(cf. D’Argentré, Book V, chap. xl), and is cited in 1369 in the quality 
of commissioner to receive at Vitré the montres of men at arms, after 
which his name disappears? Froissart (ed. K. de Lettenhove, 
XVII, 284) tells of seeing him at a banquet, and he is mentioned 
four times in the Chronique des Quatre Premiers Valois (op. cit., pp. 
137, 140, 145, 159). Further, see Levot, op. cit., 1, 300-301. 

5. Robin Raguenel, seigneur of ChAteauloger, was the son of the 
counsellor of the dukes Jean II, Arthur II, and Jean III. Dom 
Morice (Preuves, I, col. 1479) gives a discharge of 1352, sealed with 
his arms. A daughter, Tiphaine, was the first wife of Bertrand du 
Guesclin? 

6. Caro de Bodégat, seigneur de Bodégat, is cited only in the poem 
and in the document of July 1, 1351, already mentioned in connection 
with Gui de Rochefort. None of his descendants are known. 


1In view of the fact that neither D’Argentré, Morice, or Lobineau include Catus in 


the list of combatants, this document is important as circumstantially confirming the 
testimony of the poem. 


2 Cf. De Courcy, p. 30. 
3 Cf. ibid., p. 33, and Levot, op. cit., II, 677. ‘Cf. De Courcy, p. 34. 
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7. Guillaume dela Marche. According to De Courcy (p. 31), there 
seems to be some uncertainty regarding the family of this knight. 
His arms are given by D. Morice (Prewves, I, cols. 1482-83) from 
discharges dated August 11, 1352, and he was killed three days later 
at Mauron with the sire de Tinténiac, as the poem of Guillaume de St. 
André recalls." 

8. Olivier Arrel, seigneur of Kermarquer, accompanied Blois to 
the siege of La Roche Derrien in 1347, but not much else is known of 
him.? 

9. Jehan Rousselet or Rousselot, according to De Courcy (p. 38), 
was a nephew of Raoul, bishop of St. Malo in 1310, of Laon in 1323.8 

10. Geffroi du Bois is found in a montre of Jean de Beaumanoir, of 
June 22, 1351, in which figure also Alain de Keranrais, Louis Gouéon, 
Olivier de Fontenay, and Tristan de Pestivien and likewise with the 
same in a montre of October 10, 1351, from which time on he 
disappears. De Courcy says that it is impossible to state to which 
of the twelve Breton families of that name he belonged. It will be 
noted that in D384 he calls Beaumanoir his “‘cousin germain”’ 
(ef. Levot, op. cit., I, 569). 

11. Guillaume de Montauban, who decided the fate of the battle, 
was present at Mauron, August 14, 1352. De Courcy (p. 39) gives 
his ancestry and states that he died unmarried and childless (cf. 
Levot, op. cit., II, 486). 

12. Alain de Tinténiac is mentioned as accompanying Charles de 
Blois to the siege of Quimper in 1344‘ and was still living in 1356, as 
attested by a discharge cited by D. Morice (Prewves, I, col. 1506; cf. 
Levot, op. cit., II, 899). 

13. Tristan de Pestivien was a younger brother of Jean, baron de 
" Pestivien and appears later in montres of June 22 and October 11, 
1351 (cf. De Courcy, p. 41, and Levot, op. cit., II, 594-95). 

14, 15. Alain and Olivier de Keranrais. The uncle is not men- 
tioned later but Alain is found in montres of June 22 and August 30, 
1351. De Courcy (p. 52) gives the later history of the family, which 
became extinct after 1550 (cf. Levot, op. cit., II, 7-8). 


1 Livre du bon duc Jehan, par G. de St. André, ed. Charrié@re, 1835, ll. 487 ff. 
2 Cf. Levot, op. cit., I, 36-37. 3 Ibid., II, 787-88. 


4 Enquéte pour la canonisation de Charles de Blois en 1371 (Dom Morice, Preuves, II, 
col. 28, quoted by De Courcy, p. 40). 
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16. Louys Gouyon, Goyon or Gouéon was a younger son of Etienne, 
seigneur de Matignon, and appears in montres of June 22 and August 
30, 1351, already cited, as well as in a discharge signed with his arms 
and dated July 9, 1351. De Courcy (p. 43) says that his family was 
later connected by marriage with that of Chateaubriand’s mother 
(ef. Levot, op. cit., I, 826-27). 

17. (Olivier) de Fontenay is mentioned in the montre of August 30, 
1351, with the four companions—Du Bois, Pestivien, Keranrais, and 
Gouéon—from whom he appears inseparable. According to De 
Courcy (p. 44) the name comes from a manor near Rennes. There 
is a question whether another of the name was also a participator in 
the Bataille; D apparently so indicates, but B speaks of only one as 
does the Chronique de Jean de St. Paul. Lobineau and Dom Morice 
say positively, “les deux Fontenais,’’ while D’Argentré quotes the 
fact on hearsay (cf. Levot, op. cit., I, 709). 

18. Huet, Hauguet or Hugues Catus, seigneur of Breuil in Bas- 
Poitou, is descended from a family mentioned as early as 1185. His 
name is found in the montre of July 1, 1351, with Rochefort and 
Bodégat.1 The Chronique de St. Paul speaks of him, but he is not 
included in the lists of the Breton historians (cf. Levot, op. cit., I, 
267). 

19. Geffroi de la Roche, to whose grandfather the poem refers (cf. 
note to D163—B122), is not mentioned in later records and De Courcy 
is unable to establish his family connections. He does not think it 
probable that he was of Poitevin origin (op. cit., p. 46; cf. Levot, op. 
cit., II, 735-37). 

20. Geffroi Poulart was the son of Pierre Poulart, the treasurer of 
the Countess of Blois, who founded the abbey of Beaufort in 1364. 
Other sons of Pierre receive mention in history but not Geffroi (cf. 
De Courcy, p. 47-48; see also Levot, op. cit., II, 655). 

21. Morice de Trézéguidy came of a crusading family. His 
presence in the Bataille is attested not only by the poem but also by 
the Histoire de Louis II, Duc de Bourbon, composed in 1429 by Jean 
d’Orronville,? and he is mentioned by Christine de Pizan in a letter, 


1 De Courcy says that a part of the genealogy of the family was written by André du 
Chesne (Hist. de la Maison de Chateignier, 1634). 


2 Ed. of Jean Papire Masson, 1612, chap. xv (quoted by De Courcy). 
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dated October 2, 1402, with Du Guesclin as an example of those who 
loved loyally. The Chronique de St. Paul gives his name, but the 
Benedictines confuse him with the family of Tronguidy. D’Argentré 
calls him ‘‘ Huet” or “‘ Morice de Tronguidy,” Lobineau says “‘ Morice 
de Tronguidy” and mentions also a “Geslin de Tronguidy” which is 
repeated in the version of D. Morice. He is mentioned in a montre 
of Vitré of 1357, of 1363 at Chateaugontier, and many times after in 
succeeding years. He was captain of Paris in 1380 (pay 1,200 livres 
parisis) and was still living in 1395, according to papers of a suit sus- 
tained against Olivier de Guesclin.! See also Levot, op. cit., II, 928-29. 

22. Guyon de Pont Blanc, not mentioned elsewhere, although De 
Courcy quotes various members of the family. He is not given by 
D’Argentré in the list of combatants. See Levot, op. cit., II, 633. 

23. Morice du Parc is mentioned in the enquéte for the canonization 
of Charles de Blois, in 1371.2 He was later the captain of Quimper, 
contributed 5,000 écus in 1359 to ransom Blois, aided in the rout of 
the English before Chisey in Poitou in 1372, and was governor of 
La Rochelle in 1373.3 Cf. Levot, op. cit., II, 56465. 

24. Geffroi de Beaucours or Beaucorps came of a family from St. 
Brieuc, according to the Preuves of P. Anselme, V, 400, which De 
Courcy quotes (p. 52). Various members of the family appear in 
records during the period. See Levot, op. cit., I, 67. 

25. Lanlop or Villong. D172 says celuy de Villong (which La Bor- 
derie* suggests should be Villéon); B132 says celuy de Lenlop, while 
the Chronique de St. Paul calls him Geslin de Lanloup and the Benedic- 
tine historians do not include him in the list at all. De Courcy (p. 53) 
notes the fact that he is wrongly called Geslin d’Entraguy (which 
name is unknown in the chartes) by D’Argentré and Geslin de 
‘Troguindy by Dom Morice. De Courcy traces the family for several 
centuries and appears to establish Lanlop’s connection with the 
battle. The la Villong of D may possibly refer to some other estate 
which he possessed. 

26. Geoffroi Moelon or Mellon, was probably of a family of this 
name at Rennes. A member of the family was one of the signers of 


1 Cf. Preuves of D. Morice, quoted by De Courcy, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
2 Cf. note to Alain de Tinténiac. 

3 Le Laboureur, p. 54, quoted by De Courcy, op. cit., p. 51. 

« La Borderie, op. cit., p. 517, n. 2. 
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the association of nobility of Rennes, formed in 1379 to repel foreign 
invasion. De Courcy (p. 34) states that descendants still exist (i.e. 
in 1857). See also Levot, op. cit., II, 453-55. 

27. Jehannot de Serrant or Desserain (Serens, D’Argentré; Serrent, 
Lobineau and Morice), is mentioned by all the chroniclers and was 
the son of Alain de Serent, seigneur of Tromeur. Jehannot de Sérent, 
in 1356, gave a discharge signed with his arms.! His name and that 
of Jean, his eldest son, are frequently cited in montres of Olivier de 
Clisson, in 1375 and following years. See also Levot, op. cit., II, 847. 

28. Olivier Monteville. B has the right version of the name and is 
confirmed by all historians; the Bouteville of D is an error. He was 
seigneur of Launay and various members of the family are quoted in 
records of the time. See also Levot, op. cit., II, 492. 

29. Guillaume de la Lande is quoted by both MSS and in all 
historical accounts. He was probably a younger son of the family, 
which had its seat at Guichen (Ille-et-Vilaine). He was a signer of 
the treaty of Guérande in 1365.2 

30. Simon Richard (Pachart in B) was seigneur of Kerjean 
(Finistére) and appears in a montre received by Charruel in 1356 and in 
one of Du Guesé¢lin in 1370, he ratified the treaty of La Roche Derrien, 
May 2, 1381, to which his seal is appended. His name disappears 
after 1382. Further cf. De Courcy, p. 58 and Levot, op. cit., II, 704. 

In addition to the names listed in the poem and in place of some 
of them, D’Argentré mentions Maurice and Geslin d’Entraguy, who 
have already been discussed, Alexandre Fardet, Robin de Beaumont, 
Haterel and a Huon de St. Yvon who is also quoted by all the chroni- 
clers. De Courcy (p. 34) calls him seigneur of St. Hugeon (Cétes- 
du-Nord) and says he does not occur in history after this. He would 
have increased the list of combatants to 31. The others quoted by 
D’Argentré are not mentioned elsewhere, so far as I know. 

The English 

The identification of the Englishmen is extremely difficult, as 
compared with that of the Bretons. They were mostly chosen from 
mercenaries engaged in the service of Montfort. For a number, the 


poem is our only reference, although a few, such as Calverley, Knolles, 


1 Quoted by De Courcy, p. 55. 
2D. Morice, Preuves I, col. 1598, seals 249 (quoted by De Courcy, p. 56). 
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and Croquart, are figures known in history. Their names were 
unfamiliar to the author of the poem and are in the majority of cases 
mangled out of all recognizable shape. The task is made more 
difficult because in a number of instances only the first name is given, 
together with an epithet that is usually uncomplimentary.! The 
poem itself calls them mercenaries (D137) and the humble origin of 
at least one (D91-95) is also affirmed. 

1. Richard Brambro (D, Brambroc(h), B, Bomcbourc, Bourcbourc) 
the captain himself, cannot be identified with positive certainty. 
De Courcy (p. 60) considers him an Englishman and notes that a 
family of this name existed in Brittany down to the sixteenth century. 
According to Cuvelier (op. cit., I, 40) a Richard Bembro, captain of 
Fougeray, was killed at the capture of that place by Du Guesclin in 
1353 and a Guillaume Bembro was wounded in single combat by the 
same (p. 69). I have been unable to secure information in regard to 
Brambro from a search made for me in the documents of the British 
Record Office, as many records of the time are lost. The affairs of the 
English in Brittany seem to have been in a confused state from the 
death of Thomas Daggeworth? to the coming of the king’s lieutenant- 
general, Gautier de Bentley, in the early autumn of 1352.3 During 
this period the English power was represented by the captains of the 
various places. Jehan le Bel (ed. Polain, p. 163) speaks of Brambro 
as “ung souldoyer d’Alemaigne qu’on appeloit Brandebourch.” 
This statement Froissart copies. But we have seen reasons for 
doubting Jehan le Bel’s accuracy; it is quite possible that, as there 
were Germans in the combat, he confused their leader with them 
and from the similarity of names called him Brandebourch (Branden- 
burg), a name which occurs in the operations of the early part of the 
Hundred Years’ War.‘ Froissart went in person to Brittany and we 
may ask why he did not correct Jehan le Bel’s error; but, when we 
remember that the former was a protégé of Queen Philippa of England 
and is in other ways closely connected with the English, it seems 
natural that he should allow the disgrace of the defeat to rest on the 


1 E.g., Brambro is ‘“‘le felon,’’ others are designated as ‘‘renart, musart, couart, con- 


tart,”” etc. 


2 Killed near Auray, in August, 1350; cf. La Borderie, op. cit., III, p. 509. 

3Cf. La Borderie, op. cit., p. 531. 

4Cf. Knyghton, Rolls Series, XCII, 11 (year 1339). 
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shoulders of a German. On the other hand, the circumstantial 
evidence that Brambro was an Englishman is very strong. The 
author of the Chronique Normande (op. cit., p. 100) speaks of ‘‘ Robert 
Brambroc, chef d’iceulz Engloiz.”” It hardly seems natural that a 
foreigner should be in command over such Englishmen of note as 
Knolles and Calverley. Still more striking is the fact that in the 
same county of Cheshire from which the two last named came lies the 
town of Bamborough.' A Bamborough family existed there in the 
fourteenth century and in the records the name is similar to the form 
in the poem.2 We know that such companies as served in the wars 
in France were frequently recruited from one locality and served 
under their liege lord. It therefore seems reasonable that Richard 
Brambro was no German but an Englishman from Cheshire. 

2. Robert Knolles (D, Crolles; 33, Canolez; D’Argentré, Knole; 
Lobineau, Cnole) was one of the best-known figures of the Hundred 
Years’ War. He was born in Cheshire about 1317 and after an 
adventurous life in the French wars he returned to England in 1381 
and died about 1406 at his estate in Kent.2 The most reliable 
accounts of his life are given by De Courcy (pp. 61-62) and by 
Ormerod (Hist. of Cheshire, I1, 764). Additional notes of interest 
are recorded by D’Auvergne in Archeologia, VI (1782), p. 144 f. 

3. Calverley. Sir Hugh de Calverley or Calveley was of a family of 
Cheshire, township of Lea in Broxton Hundred. The genealogy of 
the family is given by Ormerod.t The Bataille was Calverley’s first 
appearance in history and from this time on until 1383 his name is 
frequent in the chronicles. De Courcy (pp. 63-64) reviews his life 
and mentions that at the combat of Montmuran in 1354 he was 
captured by Enguerrand de Hedin, or Endin, a Picard nobleman, 
whom Froissart wrongly styled one of the Thirty. 

4. Croquart was a German adventurer who rose from the position 
of valet to one of wealth and military dignity. He remained faithful 
to the English although the French king tried to bribe him. Froissart 


1 Township of Lea in Broxton Hundred. 


2 Cf. Recognizance Rolls, Bromburgh, Brumburgh, Bromborch, quoted by Ormerod, 
History of Cheshire, II, 428 and also 767. 

3 A note by Ainsworth in Bentley's Miscellany, XLV (1859), 9, says Knolles was buried 
at Grey Friars Church in London, August 18, 1407. 

4 Op. cit., II, 285-86. 


5 Cf. ed. S. Luce, IV, 69-70. 
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says that his death was due to a fall from his horse. 
De Courcy, op. cit., p. 65. 

5, Plesanton; 6, Ridele; 7, Helecog; 8, Repefort, are all mentioned 
by all the historians but we have no other mention of them save in 
the Bataille. Plesanton, from his title, appears to have been a man 
of rank. 

9. Taillart (D, Renequin Relcart), called Jannequin Taillart by all 
the chroniclers, is said to have been identical with Jannequin Toigné! 
who captured Du Guesclin and put him to ransom as related by 
D’Argentré.2 I am unable to see De Courcy’s reasons for this 
assumption. 

10. Richard de la Lande, dit Le Fier, occurs in montres of Olivier 
de Clisson, received at Vannes in 1375 and following years. 

11. Belifort (Billefort, D’Argentré) is identified by De Courcy with 
a Thomelin Henefort, who is found in 1381 at the siege of Nantes 
with Calverly and Knolles. As both MSS and the historians agree 
on the name, De Courcy is probably wrong. There is no other men- 
tion of Belifort. 

12. Clamaban or Clomean (Clervaban, D’Argentré) is known only 
by the poem. 

13. Hérouart (D, Helcart; Lobineau, Henouart) may be the 
Hérouart, squire named in a montre of Eustache de Mauny, in 
1371 (De Courcy). The name may be Hereward(?). 

14. Hulbure, Huebnie (Hulbité, D’Argentré) according to the 
poem, was a soldier of low degree but of great strength; he is not 
mentioned again. 

15. Betonchamp or Begurcamp (called Gamehoup by D’Argentré 
and Lobineau; Guennechoup by Dom Morice; Guenehoup by Chron. 
‘de St. Paul) is also known only from the Bataille. 

16. Gaule V Alemant, as his name shows, was one of the six 
Germans in the Bataille. Croquart is the only other one who can 
be identified as German. 

17. Jeannequin or Renequin Mareschal; 18. Thomelin Houlnanton 
or Houalton (Huleton, D’Argentré) ;3 19. Robinet Melipart, together 


Further, cf. 


1 De Courcy, p. 65. 
2 D’Argentré, op. cit., Book V, chap. xxviii. 
3 The name may be Walton( 7). 
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with 16, are mentioned by both MSS and all the chroniclers but are 
not known to occur elsewhere. 

20. Helichon (or Harclou) le Musart is named only in the poem; 
none of the chroniclers mention him. 

21. Isinnay, Isanay (Yfray or Isannay,-D’Argentré) in 1363 took 
part in the attempt to relieve Bécherel, besieged by Charles de Blois." 

22. Bicquillay is mentioned by D alone. 

23. Troussel (Roussel, Dom Morice) is connected by De Courcy 
with a Guillaume Troussel who fought against Du Guesclin at Rennes 
in 1356. D’Argentré (op. cit., Book X, chap. xxxv) records the 
incident but says nothing of any relationship. 

24. Robin Adés (the Nadrés of D is probably an error) under the 
leadership of Knolles captured Du Guesclin at the bridge of Evran 
in 13522 

25. Huelton le Contart (B. Dango le Couart) is a personage about 
whose real name there is some question. The Chronique de St. Paul 
calls him Andelé and by De Courcy (p. 68) he is identified with a 
James d’Andelé who is found with Knolles in the army of the Duke 
of Lancaster at the siege of Rennes in 1356.5 This is a good example 
of the way the scribes confused the names. 

26. Dagorne was a nephew of Thomas Daggeworth whose murder 
led up to the battle. His name was Nicolas‘ and he is omitted by 
D’Argentré. His name occurs in the Chronique des Quatre Premiers 
Valois 

27. Perrot de Commellan (Camaleon or Commelan, D’Argentré; 
Comenan, La Borderie) was of a Breton family of which other mem- 
bers are cited by De Courcy (p. 69). 

28. Guillemin le Gaillart (Hamon, D; Jean, D’Argentré; le 
Caillart, Dom Morice and Chron. de St. Paul) was of a family fre- 
quently mentioned in the fourteenth century.® 

29. Raoulet d’Aspremont (Du Primant, D; Raoullet Prevost, 
D’Argentré) is recorded as having married in 1351 and having 


1 Cf. De Courey, op. cit., p. 67. 

2 Op. cit., Book V, chap. xxviii. 

3 Cf. Lobineau, op. cit., p. 315. 

4 Cf. La Borderie, op. cit., III, 518, n. 5. 
5 Op. cit., p. 49. 

* Cf. De Courcy, p. 70. 
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acquired the right of burial in the abbey of Redon where, in 1364, 
with his consort he founded the chaplaincy of La Perche.! 

30. D’Ardaine, who was killed at the end of the combat, belonged 
to a family holding the barony of Fougéres (Ille-et-Vilaine). The 
name first appears in 1150 (cf. De Courcy, p. 71). 

Of the English contestants D’Argentré enumerates but 26, 
Lobineau 28,2 Dom Morice 28, and the Chronique de St. Paul but 25. 
However, D’Argentré includes in the list: 

1. Hervé de Lexualen, who is also cited by Lobineau and Dom 
Morice though the name does not occur in either MS. 

2 2. Valentin, also cited by Christine de Pizan under the name of 
oe Vuin (Gwynn?)3 He is mentioned by ail the chroniclers. 
a MS B speaks of the four Bretons as Brebenchons; possibly a 
Pa Picard scribe was more inclined to consider Brabanters fighting for 
= the English than Bretons. Certainly Flanders and England were in 
ao close relations, with a Flemish princess, Philippa, as English queen. 


Ill, THE MANUSCRIPTS 


Two manuscripts of the poem are known to exist: 

I. (D), Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 4165, Nouv. Acq. Fr., called 
Didot as it belonged to the library of Firmin Didot and was sold to 
the Bibliothéque Nationale in 1878,‘ being No. 35 of the list of the 
sale. The following portion of the description is taken from Delisle* 

Petit volume sur parchemin de 8 feuillets, 230 mm./156 mm. Ecriture 
du XV° siécle. Miniature en téte. Relié par Capé en maroquin rouge. 

The miniature to which Delisle refers occupies about a third of 
1‘ and represents the knights standing in readiness for combat; unlike 
the miniature reproduced by De Courcy, the battle is not being 

‘fought and the detail is very scant. The MS contains 33 lines to 
the page and is in very good condition. The scribe made compara- 
tively few errors in copying, for it is a copy as shown by the nature 


1 Cf. also De Courcy, p. 70. 

2 Lobineau adds, ‘‘On ignore les noms de trois autres."’ 

3“*En cel an dessus dit (1372) arriva en France Yvain de Galles . . . . et avec luy 
un sien parent et compaignon moult vaillant ecuyer, qui jadis avoit esté de la Bataille des 
Trente, du c6té des Anglois, appelé Jehan de Vuin, dit le poursuivant d’amours, avecques 
autres Gallois, etc."—Le Livre des Faits et des bonnes maeurs du Sage Roi Charles V, 
composé en 1403 par Christine de Pizan, ed. 1743, II, chap. xxvi. 


il ‘Cf. Ro. VIL, 479. 
‘ 5 Cf. L. Delisle, Mélanges de paléographie, Paris, 1880, pp. 163-64 
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of the gaps in the text. In one instance, we have a gap of an entire 
page... The abbreviations are not numerous: mm is regularly 
represented by m; the omission of n is usually indicated by (-) over 
the preceding vowel (e.g., sowvdt, 12) although in some cases the n is 
written and the vowel is represented by n(bn, 14), or by n(gnt, 37). 
Other occasional abbreviations are, chin=chascun; cend* =cendre; 
d’onné’ =d’onneur; mess.=messire; G=que; le =leurs; vo*® =vous; 
gq =qui; chal=cheval; nre=nostre; Jhicrist=Jhesuscrist; Guifte= 
Guillaume; jusqz =jusquez; Bretaig* =Bretaigne; pnt=present; vre= 
vostre; yet these abbreviations are by no means consistently used. 
Numerals are generally written out; where they are not, I have 
substituted the words in the text and indicated the variants; u 
within the word is regularly used for v, with which I have replaced 
it in the transcription. In some cases it is hard to distinguish 
between the copyist’s u and n. The MS contains 499 lines. 

II. (B), Bibliothéque Nationale, No. 1555, called Bigot from 
having belonged to a Picard scholar, Bigot, in the seventeenth 
century It occupies ff. 50v.-58v. The following is from the 
Crapelet edition of 1827: 


Ce ms. forme un volume petit in 4°, sur vélin, fatigué, sali, dechiré et 
raccommodé en plusieurs endroits. Il est d’une écriture ronde, peu réguliére, 
du commencement du XV* siécle. II contient 225 feuillets numerotés en 
chiffres arabes, d’une main moderne. Aprés trois feuillets d’une écriture 
cursive gothique, qui servent de garde, on lit au bas de la premiére page du 
texte: 
Ms de Mrs. Bigot, 328 
R. 7595 
2. 

On trouve des réclames 4 la fin de chaque cahier, et chacun de ces cahiers 
se compose d’un nombre inégal des feuillets. Le volume a été rogné, et 
plusieurs lettres du haut des pages ont été atteintes. Un certain nombre 
de feuillets qui conservent des traces d’écriture ont été grattés pour étre 
employés dans le volume, dont les deux derniers feuillets sont blancs. On 
lit sur le verso du dernier, vers le milieu de la page, ces mots en écriture 
gothique: 


“Ce livre appartient 4 Symon Pierres, conseiller en court lay, demourant & 
Vernon sur Seine.” 


1 Laisse XX XV and part of Laisse XXXIV of B are lacking in D. 
2 La Borderie, Histoire de Bretagne, Rennes, 1906, III, 510, n. 1. 
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Trois autre feuillets, qui ont été grattés, terminent le volume et laissent 
également apercevoir plusieurs lignes d’écriture. 


Crapelet, pp. 2 ff., gives a full description of the 27 different works 
contained in the MS, of which a few only need be mentioned. I refer 
to them by the order of occurrence. 


3. La Bataille de XXX Englois et de XXX Bretons qui fu faite en Bretaigne, 

ete. Ff. 50v.-58v. 

10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22—The Lives of various saints. 

12. Ave Maria, glossed. 

20. Cy commence le livre de la passion Nostre Segneur Jhesucrist. 

21. Cy commence la vanganche Notre Segneur Jhesucrist. 

23. La cause pourquoy (no) on doit amer et visiter le saint lieu de Fescamp et 
devotement entendre V histoire du precieus sanc. 

24. Four miracles about the vial of blood at Fécamp. 

25. Piece, without title, upon a comet.! 


The large number of religious works and the space given to the 
miracles indicate that the scribe was possibly a monk at Fécamp, or, 
that it was written in that town. 

As has been noted by La Borderie and others, B is much inferior to 
D in execution. In B the letters are not so plain, and there are many 


omissions of single words through carelessness. Twice an omitted 
line is put at the bottom of the page;? in various instances the scribe 
does not take the trouble to erase a miswritten word but draws a 
line through it and adds the correction. His treatment of the names 
has already been mentioned? It is hardly necessary to add that, 
like D, B is also a copy of an earlier form; as it stands, it contains 
519 lines. The scribe of B does not use so many abbreviations as 
we find in D—m and 7% frequently stand for the doubled consonant; 
chirs is not uncommon for chevaliers; mess. for messire; vo? =vous; 
5 Guill’e=Guillaume; a vowel with (-) for vowel-+-n (e.g., encdbrier) ; 
ff for livres (155); no? =nous are the commonest abbreviations found, 
but words are generally written out in full. V within a word is written 
as u which I have altered to v in the transcription, as in the case of D. 
The most casual inspection of the two MSS shows that they are 
themselves copies. The number of lines which are literal parallels 


1 This composition speaks of a comet which appeared in 1402 and consequently the 
MS is posterior to that date. 

2 E.g., ll. 221 and 324. 

Cf. Introduction, II, ‘*The Combatants.”’ 
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is surprisingly small, and even when we add the lines that vary but 
so slightly that the variations may be ascribed to a copyist, we still 
come far short of the total number. As for the rest, there is some- 
times a complete variant or else the words are materially altered. 
A striking illustration of this is the substitution of the arms of 
Agappart (B159-160) for those of jadis roy Edouart (D199). While 
there are some passages in which B is the clearer in sense, in general 
D offers the fewest difficulties and requires less emendation; con- 
sequently, it may be considered as representing more nearly the 
original form. A combination of D with the lines supplied by B 
would result in a poem of 575 lines. The last of B, XXXIV, all of 
B, XXXV, B, XXVII, and B, ll. 431-40 have undoubtedly been 
omitted from D. If we add them we get 550 lines, which is probably 
not far from the original form. It is very likely that B contains some 
interpolated lines, as indicated in the notes. 


IV. EDITIONS 


The poem has been published in its entirety five times, in each 
case from the Bigot MS alone; D seems to have been entirely 
unknown to the early editors. The following are the editions. 


I. Le CHEVALIER DE FREMINVILLE.! j 
“‘ La Bataille des Trente, Brest, 1819 (Lefournier et Deperiers), in 8°, 39 
pp. Poéme du XIV* siécle transcrit sur le MS originale, conservé A la 
bibliothéque du roi et accompagné de notes historiques.”’ 


The history of the Fréminville edition is given by Crapelet in the 
Avertissement of his 1827 edition of the Bataille, q.v. 


En 1813, M. le Chevalier de Fréminville, en s’occupant avec M. de 
Penhouet, ancien officier de la marine royale, de recherches historiques sur 
les antiquités de la Bretagne, decouvrit 4 Paris, dans un recueil de piéces 
manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi, le récit en vers du Combat des Trente. 


Continuing, Crapelet recognizes the service done by Fréminville 
but severely criticizes the inaccuracy of his transcription, saying 
that it offers so many differences from the MS: 


1 I have not been able to consult the Fréminville edition, not being able to find it in 
America. However, the work was used by Crapelet, De Courcy, and others. By them it 


is considered inaccurate and, as it contains scarcely more than the text, it can hardly be 
considered a valuable or an accurate work. 
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que j’ai douté un instant s’il ne se trouvait pas deux manuscrits ... . Ala 
Bibliothéque du Roi, ce qui n’existe pas en effet. 
He notes, 
comment nombre des mots ont été changés et remplacés par d’autres, 
dont l’editeur donne méme l’interpretation; comment plusieurs vers ont été 
omis, d’autres transposés; enfin comment il se trowvent cing cent dix neuf vers 
dans le manuscrit original et seulement cing cent un dans Védition de M. de 
Fréminville. 

From Crapelet’s account one might suspect that this edition was 
taken from another MS now lost. He, however, seems to be satis- 
fied that it was based on the Bigot MS, and that the inaccuracies 


are due to recopying and printing. 


II. J. A. Bucuon. 

Collection des Chroniques Nationales Frangaises, Vol. XIV, Paris, 
1826, pp. 301-20. In a note Buchon acknowledges having received 
a copy of the MS from ‘“‘M. Méon,' employé aux Manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque du Roi.” Buchon’s text is a close reproduction of B 
with all the errors as they stand. 

III. G. A. CRAPELET. 

Le Combat de Trente Bretons contre Trente Anglais, publié d’aprés le 
manuscrit de la Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris, 1827. (Imprimerie de 
Crapelet.) 

This is an octavo volume, No. III of the Collection des anciens 
monuments de V'histoire et de la langue francaise, according to the title- 
page, ‘“‘Imprimé sous les auspices de M* Le Comte de Corbiére 
ministre et secrétaire d’Etat au Département de l’Intérieur.” It 
contains vii+110 pp. with frontispiece described as ‘‘ Le monument de 
.la Bataille des Trente, élevé dans la Lande de Mi-voie en 1819.” At 
the end of the volume are six plates giving the armorial bearings, 31 
in number, of the Bretons.? There is also a list of the English 
participants, 7 chevaliers, 9 écuyers, and 15 gendarmes; and a 
table of contents. After the introduction Crapelet reproduces ff. 
50°-51" of B, followed by the description. The text occupies pp. 
13-35; the translation into modern French with notes, pp. 37-58; 
Froissart’s account, pp. 59-68; a long account of the monument 


1 Cf. Crapelet, ed. 1827, avertissement. 
2 Both Nos, 25 and 26 are those of Trézéguidy. 
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raised July 11, 1819. This last recounts the speeches and the names 
of the principal participators and spectators. Crapelet evidently 
had no intention of omitting anybody who had a pretense to impor- 
tance. As to the text, it is practically identical with the Buchon 
text, save that, while Buchon solves the MS abbreviations, and 
changes u to v, Crapelet aims at exact reproduction. 

IV. G. A. Crapetet, Paris, 1837, chez Jules Rénouard. 

The second edition has the same pagination as the first edition 
(of 1827) and is a reproduction of it, apparently from the same plates. 
In the 1837 edition the rubrics are poorly marked and, through an 
error, the six plates with the armorial bearings are interposed between 
pages 96 and 97 instead of coming at the end after page 110. Save 
for this and the difference in publishers, they are the same. 

V. Prrre-CHEVALIER. 


In La Bretagne Ancienne et Moderne, Paris (no date),' in-folio, 
pp. 365-85. Pp. 371-85 contain the text, with some notes. After 
criticizing the edition of Fréminville as “assez incorrecte” and that 
of Crapelet as “plus brillante que rigoureuse,’’? Pitre-Chevalier says, 

Nous imprimons ici l’excellente copie faite par M. Méon lui-méme pour 


M. Buchon..... C’est le fac-simile parfait de l’original, avec toutes les 
naivetés de son style, etc. 


This edition adds practically nothing to our knowledge of the 

subject. 
Partial Reproductions 

I. K. Barrtscu, Chrestomathie de V'ancien frangais, X° ed., Leipzig, 1910. 

This is based mainly on the edition of Crapelet which is collated 
with D from a copy made by M. Apfelstedt for K. Bartsch. It is a 
text reconstructed from both D and B and comprises 186 lines, repre- 
senting D to 1. 186 and B tol. 145. A number of emendations are 
made, usually good, but occasionally without seeming justification. 
II. Pou pe Courcy, Le Combat de Trente Bretons contre Trente Anglais, St. 

Pol de Léon, 1857, in 4°, title, 78 pp.+2 plates with armorial bearings. 

The frontispiece is a picture of the battle, taken from the 
original miniature of Pierre le Baud, reproduced in color. It repre- 
sents the sky and sea in the background (an error, as the sea is a 


1 The signature to the preface indicates the date as 1844. 
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considerable distance from the scene of the fight). Two castles are 
to be seen on the shore, on opposites sides of the picture; nearer, and 
in the center, is the ‘‘Chéne de Mi-Voie.” In the foreground are the 
knights, engaged in combat, their figures well distinguished. Part 
of the combatants on both sides are clad in silver-colored armor 
and part in gold. The Bretons are marked by black crosses on a 
white background on their breasts and their opponents by red 
crosses on a white background. Beaumanoir with his coat of arms 
(d’azur avec onze billets d’argent) is seen to the left, urging on his 
men, and is the only knight to be identified. After a historical 
sketch of the locality and his visit to it (pp. 1-3), the author proceeds 
to an account of the battle and events preceding (pp. 4-14), a note 
on the monuments erected (pp. 15-19), an extract from the Chronique 
de Jean de St. Paul (pp. 19-26). Then follows the really important 
part of the work (pp. 27-72), the biographies and genealogies of the 
Breton knights and of some of the English party. The author’s 
sources are various chroniclers, the Benedictines Dom Morice, Dom 
Lobineau, and D’Argentré and various documents dating from the 
period. It contains a large proportion of the information obtainable 
on the subject, in many cases conclusive, although the author 
evidently is striving for a glorification of the Breton nobility and seeks 
to connect the heroes of the Bataille with contemporary families 
whenever he can do so. In the course of his work De Courcy quotes 
127 lines of the poem, either from B itself, or from one of the editions 
of it. His reproduction consists merely of a line or two at a time, 
modernized freely. 


III. A.pe La Borperte, Histoire de Bretagne, Rennes, 1906, III, pp. 510-29. 
; Quotes in all 44 lines of the poem, partly from the Crapelet text, 
partly from the Didot MS which he mentions." 


V. 


LANGUAGE AND VERSIFICATION 


I. The poem in D and B consists of 499 and 519 Alexandrine lines 
respectively, divided into monorimed laisses of very unequal length. 
The longest laisse of D is IV (44 lines in é) and of B is IV (43 lines 
1 There is also a translation into English verse by W. H. Ainsworth in Bentley's 


Miscellany, XLV (1859), 5 ff. and 445 ff., entitled The Combat of the Thirty. Itis a trans- 
lation of one of the editions of B and is accompanied by some biographical notes. 
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in é); the shortest is the assonanced laisse in on—e (D, XIV; B, 
XIII), which contains only 4 lines in both MSS. 

The rimes are but 22 in number and as some of these are but slight 
variations the list might be reduced still further. The list of rimes, 
arranged alphabetically, is as follows: 

1) -a (D, XXXII, 17; B, XXXII, 19). 

2) -aige, -age (D, XVIII, 13; XXIV, 9; B, XVII, 13; XXIII, 8). 

3) Assonanced -an—e (D, VIII, 10; XIII, 8; B, VII, 9; XII, 7). 
This assonance presents no mixture of an—en for, although we 
have alience (D, 180) and pestilence (B, 140), we also have aliance 
(D, 133) and pestilance (D, 182). 

4) -ant (D, XX XI, 23; B, XX XI, 25). Free from mixture with -en. 

5) -art (D, XV, 27; B, XIV, 29). 

6) -é (D, III, 44; XIX, 8; B, III, 43; XVIII, 8). This rime in- 
cludes the form e for ui < hédje (B, 210; D, 249). This develop- 
ment of 9++7 is a dialectical feature of certain districts in the west. 
Latin MODIA appears as mée in place names in depts. Eure-et- 
Loir, Mayenne, Manche, Sarthe, Ille-et-Vilaine (cf. Ostberg, 
Les voyelles vélaires accentuées, 1899, p. 88), instead of Muids 
which is the form outside this district. Cf. also, pée for puis, 
piée for pluie, net for nuit, etc. (Goerlich, Die nordwestlichen 
Dialekte der Langue d’oil, in Rom. Studien, V, pp. 50-51). See 
also Atlas linguistique, map 72 (aujourd’hui), s.e. Morbihan. 
The rimes in -é are also mixed with -jé (1 syl.), e.g., devié (B, 21; 
D, 21), pitié (B, 24; D, 23; B, 38; D, 37), pechié (B, 45; D, 
44), pié (B, 63; D, 64), ete. 

7) -ée (D, XXIII, 18; VI, 9; B, XXII, 19; VII, 8). 

8) -el (D, XXXII, 14; B, X XXIII, 22). 

9) Assonanced -en—e (D, II, 8; B, Il, 8). Free from mixture 
with -an. 

10) -ent (D, IV, 8; B, IV, 9). Contains a trace of mixture with -an 
(D, 72 avant; B, 71 avant, B, 72 fiant)—of these B, 72 may be 
an interpolation (cf. note to text). 

11) -er (D, V, 34; XI, 14; B, XXXV, 24; X, 14). Contains some 
mixture of -ier (1 syl.) with -er (cf. pautonnier, D, 95, etc.). 

12) -és (-ez) (D, XXXIV, 25; XXX, 21; B, XXXIV, 36; XXX, 
20). 
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13) -ie (D, XXVII, 28; XXV, 17; XXXV, 11; B, XXVIII, 27; 
XXIV, 21; XXXVI, 10). This rime contains no trace of 
reduction of -iée to -ie, save aillie (B, 281; B332; D357) which 
is probably a common expression from the Francian. (Cf. note 
to D275.) 

14) -iers (D, IX, 7; B, VIII, 7). In all cases without diaeresis. 

15) -is (D, XX, 11; XXII, 7; B, XIX, 11; XXI, 8). 

16) -oint (D, V, 8; B, VI, 5). For feroint, ete., cf. Versification, 
II, 3. 

17) -on (D, X, 12; B, IX, 11; XXVII, 7). 

18) -ons (D, I, 13; XVI, 11; B, I, 18; XV, 11). 

19) Assonance in -on—e (D, XIV, 4; B, XIII, 4). 

20) -ort (D, XXVI, 10; B, XXYV, 11). 

21) -u (D, XXIX, 19; XXVII, 15; XVII, 6; XXI, 5; B, XXIX, 
19; XXVI, 15; XVI, 6; XX, 6). In the list of these rimes 
occurs several times the form lu for luy (B, 310, 348, 355; D, 
340, 373, 378, etc.). This form is not Picard (although it is 
found in eastern France—cf. Rydberg, in Bausteine d. rom. Phil., 
Festgabe Mussafia, Halle, 1905, p. 370), nor is it quoted by 
Goerlich, but it is found in Anglo-Norman (cf. Suchier, Les 
Voyelles Toniques, Sec. 24, 4, b); it is used by Frére Angier (cf. 
Cloran, Dialogues of Gregory the Great, translated into Anglo- 
Norman French by Frére Angier, Strassburg, 1901, p. 57). M. K. 
Pope (cf. Study of the Language of Frére Angier, Paris, 1903) 
advances the theory that Angier wrote in the dialect of Anjou 
(cf. the review of by A. Thomas, Romania, XXXIII). This 
would accord well with the other dialect features of the Bataille. 
The form occurs in the patois of Maine as late as the seven- 
teenth century, e.g., ‘‘o lu l’en ne fait,” Dialogue de Trois vi- 
gnerons du Pais du Maine sur les miséres de ce temps, Jean Lousnor 
(2d ed. Rouen, 1630, pp. 22 and 37). 

22) -y(-i) (D, XII, 8; B, XI, 8). This laisse rimes ly (pron.) with 
mercy; etc. 

There occur no rimes in -ou and -eu or in -oi and -ei, so that it is 
impossible to consider the author’s usage under these two heads. In 
both MSS ew occurs regularly in the tonic syllable, as in Francian; 
ou is, however, found in seignours (D1), executour (D53), flour (D305, 
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D312), paour (D331), goule (D396), chalour (D439). Ei for oi 
(regular in the Livre des Maniéres) does not occur in the Bataille. 
Records of the thirteenth century (cf. Schwan-Behrens, Afz. Gram., 
8th ed., pp. 285-87) give frequent examples, but Reis in his work on 
Guillaume de St. André (Die Sprache im Libvre du bon Jehan, duc de 
Bretagne, Erlangen, 1903, pp. 23-24) finds no traces of it in this 
composition of the late fourteenth century. The form vroy for vray 
also occurs. 

II. The number of syllables— 

1) @ between consonants regularly has metrical value save in the 
following cases—messire (B36, 108, 110, 146, 150, 293, 356, 391; 
D35, 187, 191, 379); sire (D149?). Messire is 3 syl., D417; sire is 
2 syl., B236, 247; D284, 327; eglis(e) chanta, D437; mich(e) ne, 
B437; royaulm(e) de, D132. 

2) Enclisis. There are no cases in the Bataille. 

3) @ following the tonic vowel and in hiatus with it frequently 
occurs: 

(A) Where followed by a vowel—myé achivé, D52; espéé et, B447; 
journéé est (!) B480. 

(B) Where consonant follows—pryé, D19; prié, D494; envoyé, 
D185; espées et, D219; Montjoie, B480. 

(C) Has no metrical value when followed by consonant—journée 
sera, B396; My(e)-voy(e), D451; dient, B394. 

(D) The -ent of pres. 6, ind. and subj. regularly has metrical value 
save in aient (ayent), B52, D51, D496; soient, B516, 517; soint, D497. 

(E) The -ent of fut. and cond. 6 is always without value and is 
often not written—estoient, B48; devoient, B187, D226; faisoint, 
D416; combatoient, B415; vouloyent, D491; feroyent, etc., D108-112; 
feroient, B276; devroient, B126; vouldroint, D112, ete. 

4) A pretonic @ immediately following another pretonic vowel 
is doubly treated. It has metrical value in poésté, D59; escuiérie, 
D312; praérie, D342; prayérie, D489; praléjrie, B318. In the 
future it is regularky without metrical value and is sometimes not 
written—hayeront, D240; haerront, B201; envoieray, B232; tuerai, 
B359; mainront, D334; amerron, B216; merront, B303; and in the 
conditional, daigneroient, B275 (2 syl.). However in envoyeré, D255, 
D270; remuéra, D289 2 has metrical value. 
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5) An atonic @ preceding a tonic vowel in hiatus is found both 
with and without metrical value. 

(A) With metrical value—menestreélz, B4; véu, B301; béu, B316; 
congnéu, B356; éu, B490; Cloméan, D197, ete. 

(B) Without metrical value—veoir, D36; seurs, B214; congneu, 
D331; veu, B352; cheu, B354, B365; aconcheu, B357; Jehan, 
B110, B150, D191, etc. The form jéuna, B418 (2 syl.) is also found. 
A similar double treatment exists in the Livre of Guill. de St. André 
(cf. Reis, op. cit., p. 14). 

6) Elision of a— 

(A) Before h aspirate @ is always retained with metrical value, 
e.g., de hache, B90; de honte, B143, D184; le hardy, B166. 

(B) The feminine form of the possessive adjective is regular in the 
Bataille—m’ entente, B227; m’amie, B336, D361; s’image, B261; once, 
mon entente, D265. 

(C) Elision of vowel in monosyllable. 

(1) Que (pronoun and conjunction) is generally elided, but 
examples of hiatus are also common, e.g., que | on, B18; 
que | il, D29; que | aions, B92, D286; que | est, D371; 
que | oublier, B107; que | une, D426, ete. 

(2) Qui is never elided—qui est, D18, B108, B109; qui aura, 
B71, D72, ete. 

(3) Si(sy) < SIC is never elided—B44, B321, D43, D102, 
D128, ete. 

(4) Se < SI is elided—B11, B299, D210, D242, etc. 

(5) The object pronouns, se, me, te, le, la, are always elided. 

(6) je is usually elided; but also not—B283, D270, D274. 

(7) ce is regularly elided; but occasionally not—ce | auray, 
B236. 

(8) ne < NEC and ne < NON, and de are invariably elided. 

(9) Li(ly), nom. plu. mase. is never elided. 

7) Hiatus is often avoided by the elision of a final @ but also 
occurs frequently— 

(A) After a single consonant, or doubled consonant. 

(1) With e— istoire| en, BD7;_ trente| Englois, BD8; 
vueille | ayder, D91; chose | est, D129; hache | et, D285; 
cruelle | est, D425, ete. 
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(2) With other vowels—parlera | on, B93; verra| on, B70; 
ainsi | est, B431. 

(B) After a mute+liquid—ventre | ot, D97; vostre | estoutie, B265, 
D412; chapple | orrible, B386, D434; combatre | ensemble, D116, etc.; 
but combatre ensemble, D126, is to be read with elision. 

8) Synaeresis is rare but occurs twice—n’y en, B215; n’y a, 
B447. 

9) Metrical value of groups. Diaeresis is found of, -ie in bién, 
D387 (cf. Reis, op. cit., p. 13), e.g., achier, B155; liépart, D206 (but 
not in liespart, B168) ; regularly in words ending in -ion, e.g., religions, 
B3, D4; nacions, B403, etc.; -oe- in Ploérmel, B32, D31 (cf. Pelmel, 
B78); -oua- in Houalton, B165, Edouart, B58, D58, D199, D255 (but 
as one syl. in B216, B232, D270); -oue- in jouél, B439; -ue- in 
Huélcoc, D192, ete., Charruél, B104, D144, ete. (but as 1 syl. in B257, 
D294). To be noted also without diaeresis is -oie- =-oi- in Beau- 
manoier, B188, B192, B226. 

10) Epenthesis. Epenthetic e occurs once—esbateront, D11. 

III. Cesura.—The author strongly favors masculine cesura. Of 
the 499 lines of D no less than 334 (67 per cent) have masculine cesura 
and 165 feminine; in B the figures are 353 (68 per cent) and 166 
feminine. The tendency to strengthen cesura is also shown by the 
large proportion of words of more than one syllable upon which the 
cesura falls (238 mase. cesuras in D on such words and 250 in B). 
Moreover, a cesura resting on the tonic syllable alone is comparatively 
rare (40 times in both D and B). Such a thing as a weakening of 
the sixth syllable is unknown and thus the verse, like much epic 
verse, presents an impression of unrelieved monotony. 

IV. Rime.—Rich rimes are frequent in the Bataille, occurring 42 
times in both D and B in consecutive lines; occasionally leonine rime 
is found—D310-12, 443-45, 465-66; B59-60, 403-4, 412-13, ete. The 
rimes in the laisses are consistent with but few exceptions. Asso- 
nance occurs only in the laisses with a nasal followed by e; -age is 
unmixed in B but the -aige laisses of D have a few cases of mixture, 
e.g., oultrage, D232, viage, D240, and rage, D300. This peculiarity 

of rage is mentioned by Reis (op. cit., p. 34) who quotes Palsgrave’s 
reference to the word. Leroux, Marche du patois actuel dans l’ancien 
pays de la Mée, St. Brieuc, 1886, p. 8 (quoted by Reis) affirms this 
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mixture of -aige and -age. The reduction in one case of -iée to -ie 
and the occurrence of lu in rimes with abatu, etc., have already been 
discussed (I,13, 1,21). Forms in -er occur rarely in -és laisses, e.g., 
blechiers, B378; pensers, D476, D482. Conversely, -és and -ez are 
found in -er laisses, e.g., postez, B490; tappichiés, B502. Lui 
becomes ly and rimes with mercy, aussy, etc., B134, D174, ete. In 
laisses in -és (ez) an ungrammatical s is very frequently added, e.g., 
passés, B364, D389; verités, B367, D392; enversés, B371, etc.; 
blechiez, B452, D467; alosés, B454 (even alosers, D469); d son grés, 
B458. Sometimes the author changes a modifying pronoun to the 
plural to agree, e.g., d ses grés, D471. 

V. Enjambement.—Enjambement occurs 24 times in both D and 
B, e.g., DB17-18, D55-56, B56-57, D102-3, D105-6, D125-26, 
B146-47, ete. I have included only the most marked cases such as a 
noun followed by a modifying prepositional phrase in the next line. 

VI. Faulty verses—Faulty verses occur rarely in D, ll. 192, 200 

(misunderstanding of proper names), and possibly 294; in B they 
occur 23 times in the MS—15a, 866, 115ab, 128b, 142ab, 151a, 151a, 
215b, 275b, 330a, 353b, 365a, 371b, 380a, 387a, 390a, 399b, 411a, 
417a, 429b, 440a, 495a, 497a. Nearly all of these are scribal errors 
and corrections are either made in the text or indicated in the notes. 
In the case of 142ab I have not ventured to do more than prefer the 
reading of D. 

VII. The versions of the poem vary considerably in the two MSS, 
for, of the 499 and 519 lines of D and B, only 138 are identical in both, 
and even if we add to this the 188 which differ only in a word or in 
word order, we have still a third of the lines which are not parallel; 
some are in laisses missing in the one or the other MS; yet, even with 

‘such allowance, the reconstruction of a text becomes a questionable 
matter and for that reason it has seemed preferable to print both 
MSS as they stand. 


VI. DATE AND PLACE OF COMPOSITION 


The Bataille de Trente has generally been assigned to the latter 
half of the fourteenth century by the various editors of the text up 
to this time. Fréminville remarks that, ‘L’oeil le moins exercé 
serait frappé de sa ressemblance matérielle avec les Chroniques de 
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Saint Denis, années 1375-80." He also notes that the arms and 
armor cited in the poem belong to this period, “notamment le 
fauchard et le branc et le branc d’acier qui disparut au siécle suivant.” 
Another part of Fréminville’s introduction is still more specific. He 
says, “‘c’est un récit en vers, . . . . composé dans le temps méme 
ou elle eut lieu. Ce récit, trés detaillé, a été écrit sous le régne de 
Charles V, c’est 4 dire seulement quelques années aprés |’affaire’” 
(1364-79). There is apparently no good reason for doubting 
Fréminville’s rather general surmise that the Bataille was at least as 
early as the date indicated. Although B was certainly not copied 
until after 1402,3 it says of the combatants quer le plus sunt en cendre 
(B20). At the time the poem was written then, some of them must 
still have been alive. The fact that D20 reads car les corps sont en 
cendre does not prevent this assumption. It is evident from the 
reference to jadis roy Edouart (D199) that D was copied after 1377 
but we do not know how much later. There are, however, good 
reasons for believing that the original poem was written considerably 
before 1377 and the reference to the demise of Edward III does not 
stand in the way of an acceptance of this theory because this reference 
does not occur in B where we find the comparison made to the Agap- 
part oi.- he Cycle d’Orange fame. It is likely that D was copied shortly 
after Edward’s death, when that occurrence was still fresh in the 
popular mind and his name was therefore substituted by the scribe 
for the less familiar Agappart (or it may be that Agappart is a sub- 
stitution of the scribe of B). If the theory be accepted that Jehan 
le Bel either saw the poem or heard it recited, the date is at once 
fixed within narrow limits as it is shown by Polain‘ that from the time 
of the battle of Poitiers (1356) to the end of his chronicle, which stops 
abruptly in 1361, he sketched events in diary style, while events from 
from 1340-1357 are written in a more deliberate manner. If he had 
an acquaintance with the poem, the latter must have been written 
before 1357 and this conclusion we are inclined to accept from the 
tenor of the poem itself. It is written in the full tide of partisan 
conflict, when the struggle between Blois and Montfort was far from 


1 Quoted by Pitre-Chevalier, op. cit., p. 370. 

2 Quoted by Daru, op. cit., p. 112, note. 

3 Cf. note to Piece 25 in Bigot MS in Introduction, III, ii. 
4 Op. cit., Pp. xxxvi. 
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being decided. Eastern Brittany is still in the hands of the Blois 
party and the idea of its capture by the English is regarded as an idle 
jest;! Charles de Blois is apparently no longer a prisoner in England? 
and his fortunes have not yet taken the desperate turn that they did 
after the coming of the duke of Lancaster in 1355;* lastly, at the very 
least, the poem was written while Charles de Blois, who was killed 
at Auray, in 1364, was still alive. Thus, disregarding any considera- 
tion of Jehan le Bel, the poem was written not later than 1364 nor 
earlier than 1353. It is probable that it was composed before 1355. 

As to the locality in which the poem in its original form was 
composed, all the evidence goes to show that it was written not very 
far from the scene of the corhbat. It is intensely partisan in its spirit 
but the author is in plain sympathy with the French as well as with 
Charles de Blois;> we have a vivid realistic picture of the miserable 
peasants led in chains to Ploérmel, such a picture as an eyewitness 
might well have sketched. The author is acquainted with the 
geographical features which he describes. The moult beau pré with 
its vegetation and the chesne de Mye-voie are known to him. All the 
members of both parties are named. This would not be surprising 
in the case of the Bretons but it would astonish us if he could enumer- 
ate all the English, for the most part men of comparative insignifi- 
cance, unless he had some personal knowledge of them. The 
conclusion we draw is also borne out by what we are permitted to 
judge of the original language of the poem. Both MSS, as might be 
expected of any composition of so late a date, are filled with Francian 
traits which occur in D along with the western forms. The scantiness 
of rimes has already been mentioned; however, two are significant 
for the language of the author. In D249, B210 occurs the form au 
jour d@’é for au jour d’ui (cf. Introduction, V, I, 6) which is found in 
Ille-et-Vilaine. This brings us within a short distance of the scene of 
the combat. Further west at this time the Breton language was 
spoken. The local tone eliminates a consideration of the more 
easterly portion of 9+i development. The other form in rime is 
lu (for luy) in D228, B189, ete. (cf. Introduction, V, I, 21), which, 


1 Cf. D56-64; B56-63. 

2? He was ransomed early in 1353; cf. La Borderie, op. cit., III, 536. 
3 Cf. La Borderie, op. cit., III, 547. 

4‘ Cf. D238; B199. 5 Cf. D237; B198. 
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according to Miss Pope, is regular for Anjou, just south of where 
we suppose the Bataille to have been written. Its occurrence in the 
popular speech of Maine has also been affirmed. Putting these 
linguistic features together, we believe we are justified in concluding 
that the Bataille was written in the southern part of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
not far from the boundary of Morbihan, or possibly even in the 
eastern part of the latter department. 


VII. AUTHOR 


The authorship of the Bataille has been ascribed to Cuvelier,! the 
author of the Vie Vaillant de Bertrand du Guesclin? on account of a 
great similarity of style. It is not to be denied that the work of 
Cuvelier, written in the same meter, sounds in many places like the 
Bataille. On the other hand, a great deal of this effect is produced by 
repetitions of epic phrases and conventional terms that are a general 
characteristic of the chanson de geste and not to the Bataille and the 
Vie Vaillant de Bertrand du Guesclin alone. We have seen that the 
Bataille was written probably as early as 1355, while the poem of 
Cuvelier was composed after 1380.5 It is also significant that, while 
Cuvelier mentions Beaumanoir and several others who were in the 
Bataille de Trente, he nowhere refers to that event as he would 
certainly be likely to do if he had been the author of our poem. 
Again, in the passage of Cuvelier’s poem (Il. 1670 ff.), in the account 
of the capture of Fougerai he brings Du Guesclin into conflict with 
two Englishmen, Guillaume and Robert de Brambroc. Who these 
individuals were has not been determined. Charriére* thinks it 
probable that tradition has established a connection between the 
English leader of the Bataille and the leader at Fougerai. However 
that may be, one thing is certain, namely, that if Cuvelier wrote the 
Bataille he would not have been likely to cause Brambro to be killed 
a second time, by Du Guesclin. 

This deduction from the subject matter is also borne out by the 
rimes in the poem of Cuvelier. A laisse in u, which is so favored 
by the author of the Bataille, is almost unknown in the approxi- 
mately 23,000 lines of the Bertrand du Guesclin where we find only 


1 Cf. De Courcy, op. cit., p. 15. 
2 Cf. ed. Charriére, 2 vols., Paris, 1835. 
2 Cf. ed. Charriére, op. cit., I, p. Ixvi. 4 Op. cit., II, p. 337. 
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one laisse (ll. 19928-72) with this termination and only nine laisses 
in-us. While the form lu is found four times in rime in both MSS of 
the Bataille it is entirely lacking in Cuvelier and is even avoided by 
inversion (e.g., 395, de lui quatre festus). Lui is frequent in laisses 
in -i, The development 9+i=é is also unknown; instead, we have 
regularly wi (e.g., hui, 1778; anuit, 19969; anuitie, 1404; pluie : prae- 
rie, 18364-65). On the other hand we have laisses in -ie which 
show numerous reductions of -iée to -ie which is entirely lacking in 
the Bataille save for the easily explained aillie. 

Who then did write the Bataille? De Courcy says, “wn trouvére 
inconnu’’ and probably not much more can be affirmed. We may 
hazard a conjecture that the author was of the clergy, possibly con- 
nected with Saint Marcel? (D455), for the religious note is frequently 
struck. Moreover, there are many learned words, especially in B 
laisses XXVII and XV; D XVI. But whatever his standing, it 
seems very probable that he was a Breton from not far from the 
scene of the battle and that he wrote within a few years after it 
occurred. 


Henry RaymMonp Brusu 
Hore CoLLeGE 


1 Op. cit., p. 15. 
2 Cf. note to D455. 
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SOME ALLUSIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL PLAYS 


The use of the sixteenth-century stage in the interests of religion 
and politics has received recent treatments by Chambers,' Miss 
Gildersleeve,? and to a lesser degree, by De Rothschild.* Since 
allusions to performances of a controversial nature are, I believe, of 
considerable value in illustrating an important function of the early 
theater, I have considered it worth while to point out a few passages 
which do not seem to be generally known. 

The first few months of Elizabeth’s reign, a period of extreme 
uncertainty with respect to the outccme of the Reformation, seem to 
have been especially productive in controversial entertainments pre- 
sented to arouse the anti-Catholic feeling. So boisterous, indeed, 
were histrionic activities as to call forth two royal proclamations in 
as many months. E. K. Chambers‘ after speaking of the proclama- 
tion of May 16, 1559, remarks: “I do not think the proclamation 
loosely referred to by Holinshed (1587), iii, 1184, as at ‘the same time’ 
as another proclamation of 7 April is distinct from this.” Miss 
Gildersleeve (Government Regulations, 14) expresses the same opinion. 
Holinshed, however, is right about the April proclamation. Besides 
the reference to it by Machyn,* there are various others. As these 
bring out the occasion of the edict they will be cited together with one 
or two other statements of the time. 

On January 23, 1559, Il Schifanoya wrote: 

As I suppose your Lordship will have heard of the farce performed in the 
presence of Her Majesty on the Epiphany, and I not having sufficient 

1 Mediaeval Stage, II, 218-23. 

2 Government Regulation of the Eliz. Drama, esp. pp. 4-20. 

3 Shakespeare and His Day. 

4 Med. Stage, II, 225, note. 


5 Diary (Camden Soc.), p. 193. Machyn states that on “the viii (sic) day of April” 
there was an elaborate proclamation of peace and ‘‘that no players shuld play no more 
tyll a serten tyme of no mans players; but the mare or shreyff, balle, constabull, or odur 
offesers take them, lay them in presun, and the quen(’s) commondement layd on them.” 
It seems that this April proclamation, however, was concerned with undesirable plays, 
especially on Sundays and holidays. See below. 


6 Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1558-80, p.11. With this performance should be com- 
pared Esop’s Crowe in Edward VI's reign ‘‘wherein the moste part of the actors were 
birds” (Collier, Annals, I, ed. 1879, p. 152). 
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intellect to interpret it, nor yet the mumming performed after supper on the 
same day, of crows in the habits of Cardinals, of asses habited as Bishops, and 
of wolves representing Abbots, I will consign it to silence, etc. 


Writing! on February 6 of the same year he says: 


There are yet many frivolous and foolish people who daily invent plays 
in derision of the Catholic faith, of the church, of the clergy, and of the 
religion; and, by placards posted at the corners of the streets, they invite 
people to the taverns, to see there representations, taking money from the 
audience. 


On April 11 he wrote: 


The peace was subsequently published here, and immediately after the 
proclamation a stringent order was promulgated, forbidding in future the 
performance in the hostels and taverns of certain plays and games on holi- 
days, which used to be held in abuse and derision of the Catholic religion, 
of the Mass, of the Saints, and finally of God; so that some persons say 
things will yet return to their former state, if not from love at least by force. 


On April 22, 1559, Paulo Tiepolo, Venetian ambassador in Spain, 
wrote to the Doge and Senate: 


Letters of the 11th from England announce that the peace has been 
proclaimed and that on the same day certain plays usually performed daily 
in the hostels and taverns in derision of the clergy were prohibited. 


His letter of May 4 is more detailed: 


The demonstrations and performance of plays by the London populace 
in the hostels and taverns, which as written by me had been prohibited by 
the Queen, were, according to the account given me by a trustworthy person 
who has come hither from those parts, so vituperative and abominable that 
it was marvelous they should so long have been tolerated, for they brought 
upon the stage all personages whom they wished to revile, however exalted 
their station, and amongst the rest, in one play, they represented King 
Philip, the late Queen of England, and Cardinal Pole, reasoning together 
about such things as they imagined might have been said by them in the 
matter of religion; so that they did not spare any living person, saying what- 
ever they fancied about them. 


The April proclamation, however, did not accomplish its purpose. 
On April 27, 1559, Feckenham in his speech in Parliament against the 
Act of Uniformity used the significant words: 


1 Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1558-80, p. 27. 2 Tbid., p. 65. 3 Ibid., p. 71. 
4 Ibid., 1558-80, pp. 80-81. 
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And now, since the coming and reign of our most sovereign and dere lady, 
Queen Elizabeth, by the only preachers and scaffold-players of this new 
religion, all things are changed and turned up sett down, notwithstanding the 
queen’s highness proclamations, most godly made to the contrary.? 

Two days later Count de Feria? in describing an interview with 
Elizabeth wrote to the Spanish king: 

She was very emphatic in saying that she wished to punish severely 
certain persons who had represented some comedies in which Your Majesty 
was taken off. I passed it by and said that these were matters of less 
importance than the others although both in jest and earnest more respect 
ought to be paid to so great a prince as Your Majesty, and I knew that a 
member of her Council had given the arguments to construct these comedies, 
which is true, for Cecil gave them, as indeed she partly admitted to me. 


This reveals Cecil in a new réle;? and the words of the edict of May 
16 that some plays which “have been of late used, are not convenient 
in any good ordered Christian Common Weale to be suffered” 
probably assume a more specific significance. Such passages as those 
cited above aid us in understanding such explanatory prologues as 
that of Damon and Pythias; and they remind us of New Custom 
declaring the ‘Mass, Popery, Pergatory and Pardons to be flatt 
against Goddes Woorde”’ and Henry Cheke’s Freewill “wherein is set 
forth in manner of tragedy the devilish device of the Popish religion.” 
And both may be earlier than “cir. 1563” and “cir. 1561,” the dates 
usually assigned (Schelling, Eliz. Drama, I, 60). We are reminded, 
too, of Machyn’s statement: 

The same day at night [December 31, 1559] at the quen court ther was a 
play a-for her grace, the wyche the plaers plad shuche matter that they were 
commadyd to leyff off, and contenent the maske cam in dansyng[Diary, 221]. 

Thompson (Puritans and the Stage, 38) is inclined to attribute this 
move to the “ grossness in the dialogue.’”’ Considering the date of the 
performance and the Elizabethan temperament, it is perhaps better 
to suppose that the Reformers were too bold in instructing Her 
Majesty in matters religious, and too strong in the denunciation of 
their opponents. Elizabeth, it must be remembered, never got over 

1 Lord Somer’s Tracts, I, 84. 


2 Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1558-67, p. 62. 


* This statement about Cecil causes one to doubt whether the Earl of Derby was 
merely cultivating the artistic side of the complete gentleman when in June, 1599, he was 


“*busy penning comedies for the common players” (Cal. State Papers, Domestic, 1598— 
1601, p. 227). 
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a certain fondness for features of the old religion. As Birt has said 
(Eliz. Religious Settlement, 11), her real religious views are extremely 
hard to determine, yet “it would seem that her leanings were rather 
to the side of the Catholics, but that self-interest determined her to 
throw in her lot with those of the New Learning.” 

Various stories are told of her keeping in her private chapel an 
altar garnished with tapers, etc., her ‘honorable sentiments” for the 
Virgin, Saints, and Cross,' and her interrupting the Dean of St. 
Paul’s who was padding his sermon with an abusive digression on 
images.2 “Leave that,’’ exclaimed Her Majesty, “it has nothing to 
do with your subject, and the matter is now threadbare.” We can 
believe that anti-Catholic matter was threadbare in 1565. More 
interesting is a passage in the letter of August 19, 1564, written by 
the Spanish ambassador® to the Duchess of Parma: 


When the Queen was at Cambridge they represented comedies and held 
scientific disputations, and an argument on religion, in which the man who 
defended Catholicism was attacked by those who presided, in order to avoid 
having to give him the prize. The Queen made a speech praising the acts 
and exercises, and they wished to give her another representation which she 
refused in order to be no longer delayed. Those who were so anxious for 
her to hear it, followed her to her stopping-place, and so importuned her that 
at last she consented. The actors came in dressed as some of the imprisoned 
Bishops. First came the Bishop of London carrying a lamb in his hands, as 
if he were eating it as he walked along, and then others with different devices, 
one being in the figure of a dog with the Host in his mouth. They write 
that the Queen was so angry that she at once entered her chamber using 
strong language, and the men who held the torches, it being night, left them 
in the dark and so ended the thoughtless and scandalous representation. 


This is obviously a description of the exercises of August 9. 
-According to other accounts,‘ after a dispute on the proposition 
“Major est authoritas scripturae quam ecclesiae,” so long that the 
following debate was much abbreviated and that of the lawyers 
entirely omitted, the Queen made a Latin oration to the university 
and retired to her lodging. Ajax Flagellifer was ready for presenta- 


1 Dodd, Church History (ed. Tierney), II, 149; Spanish Papers, 1558-67, pp. 387, 
401, etc. 
2 Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1558-67, p. 405. Letter of March 12, 1565. 
3 Ibid., p. 375. 
4 4 Nichols, Progresses of Eliz., ed. 1805, I, 20-21, III, 178-79. 
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tion, but Her Majesty declined to attend, ‘whether weary with ryding 

in the forenoone, and disputations after dinner; or whether anie 
private occasion letted the dooinge thereof, was not commonly 
knowen.” There was, we are told, “great sorrow not only of the 
players, but of all the whole University” as a result of the Queen’s 
non-appearance. Now if the ambassador’s account is to be ac- 
cepted,! and I see no reason for rejecting it, then it would seem that 
the disputants who had not been allowed to perform in the afternoon 
insisted on presenting the royal visitor with a very dramatic disputa- 
tion, a sort of débat apparently, with the result that she refused to 
attend Ajax Flagellifer, to the “‘great sorrow not only of the players 
but of all the whole University.” 

Elizabeth, then, was capable of putting a stop to performances too 
radically anti-Catholic. There is perhaps a better explanation, 
however, of the objectionable matter in the play mentioned by 
Machyn. As is well known, one of the burning questions during the 
first years of the Queen’s reign was that of her marriage. At the 
particular time when the play was interrupted, the agitation on the 
subject was unusually intense. The Earl of Arran, Archduke 
Ferdinand, Robert Dudley, and the Prince of Sweden were the chief 
candidates for attention; and on August? 13, 1559, we find the Bishop 
of Aquila consoling the King of Spain in the following terms: ‘The 
King of Sweden’s ambassadors who have arrived are being treated 
by the Queen in a manner that does away with any doubt about 
her marrying their master, for they are being made fun of in masques 
in their own presence.” A few days later Lord Robert Dudley in a 
quarrel told the Duke of Norfolk that he was “neither a good 
Englishman nor a loyal subject who advised the Queen to marry a 
foreigner.”* On January 21, 1560, Bishop Quadra wrote‘ that the 
Queen’s marriage with the Earl of Arran “is more talked about than 


1It should perhaps be noted that Cecil was interested in the Cambridge entertain- 
ments, and that two years later when the Queen visited Oxford this same ambassador 
rode all the way from London partly ‘‘to hear what is going on"’; and he took the trouble 
to write to his master tlrat in the “various lectures, disputations, and comedies only 
ordinary matters have been treated, and nothing has been said about religion, except on 


the last occasion, when the subject was Theology"’ (Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1558-67, 
p. 578). 


2 Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1558-67, p. 91. The letter is dated July, but this is in 
all probability a mistake for August. 


3 Ibid., p. 117. 4 Ibid., p. 120. 
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ever, no doubt because the Archduke’s suit is looked upon as at an 
end.” About December 31, 1559, matters must have been pretty 
warm when Quadra, the advocates of Arran, and the special embassy 
under the leadership of the Swedish suitor’s brother! were all at 
court in the interest of their various champions. Surely we may 
assume that under such circumstances court politicians would have 
been tempted to drop gentle hints from the stage and that at such 
a crucial moment any such attempts would have been promptly 
silenced. 

That the court stage did concern itself with the royal marriage 
there is, of course, no doubt. We remember in this connection 
Gorboduc, Leicester’s postponed Zabeta, and the performance at 
Woodstock which Professor Cunliffe (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assn., XIX) 
regards as a sort of foil to Gascoigne’s production. On July 10, 
1564, Guzman de Silva? wrote to King Philip: 

After supper she [the Queen] stayed talking tome for some time, and as 
it was already late I thought it was time to leave her. I was about to take 
my leave when she told me not to go yet, as she wished me to see a comedy 
that was to be acted The Queen came out to the hall, which was lit 
with many torches where the comedy was represented. I should not have 


understood much of it if the Queen had not interpreted, as she told me she 
would do. They generally deal with marriage in the comedies. 


After a passage which implies that the comedy being presented 
dealt with a very specific marriage, he continues: 


The comedy ended, and then there was a masque of certain gentlemen 
who entered dressed in black and white, which the Queen told me were her 
colours, and after dancing a while, one of them approached and handed the 
Queen a sonnet in English, praising her. 


_ On March 12, 1565, after speaking of the tourney and banquet 
given by Leicester on the 5th, he writes:* 


When this was ended we went to the Queen’s rooms and descended to 
where all was prepared for the representation of a comedy in English, of 
which I understood just so much as the Queen told me. The plot was 
founded on the question of marriage, discussed between Juno and Diana, 
Juno advocating marriage and Diana chastity. Jupiter gave a verdict in 

1 The Swedish prince arrived in England on September 27 (Machyn, 213; Hayward, 
Annals of Eliz., p. 37). 

2 Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1558-67, pp. 367-68. 

3 Ibid., pp. 404-5. 
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favor of matrimony after many things had passed on both sides in defence of 

the respective arguments. The Queen turned to me and said, “This is all 
against me.” After the comedy there was a masquerade of satyrs, or wild 
gods, who danced with the ladies, and when this was finished there entered 
10 parties of 12 gentlemen each, the same who had fought in the foot tourney, 
and these, all armed as they were, danced with the ladies—a very novel 
ball, surely. 

In view of the facts that comedies about marriages were so popular 
in Elizabethan times, that noblemen were not averse to using the 
stage for political purposes, and that the Queen was capable of inter- 
rupting or refusing to attend undesirable performances, it is perhaps 
worth while to note that on February 2, 1578/79, a “history” was 
“provided to have been shewen at Whitehall . . . . by the Earl of 
Warwick’s players” but the Queen “wold not come to hear the 
same.”! At this particular time, it must be remembered, there was 
much agitation? regarding the proposed French marriage and the 
trouble between Casimir and the ambassadors from France, while 
Warwick was a brother of Leicester, a bitter opponent of the marriage 
with Alengon. Similarly a “history” was “provided to have been 
shown” on Innocent’s Day, 1579, by Leicester’s servants but the 
Queen “coulde not come forth.”* At this particular time Leicester 
was “in disgrace” with Her Majesty as a result of his strenuous 
opposition to Alencon.‘ 

A few references to plays in which royalty was brought upon the 
stage for political purposes may be of interest. The performance of 
June, 1522, in which the King of France was represented as an unruly 
horse is well known through Hall’s account (Chronicle, 641), but 
since the description of the Spanish ambassador is much fuller, I feel 
justified in quoting it as it stands in the Spanish State Papers: 


The same day [June 16] the King gave a banquet... . . After supper, 
however, a French play was performed by young gentlemen. It was a farce, 
and in it the King of France and his alliances were ridiculed. The first actor 
who came on the stage declared that he was Friendship, who had performed 
many great and noble: deeds in the time of the Romans, and afterwards. 
After Friendship, Prudence entered, and was received by Friendship with 

1 Feuillerat, Doc. of Revels, 303. 


2 Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, pp. 636-44. 
3 Doc. of Revels, p. 320. 


4 Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, pp. 692-93, 709. 
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many demonstrations of joy. Friendship said that he had sought him and 
that both, if united, could perform very great deeds. They concluded an 
alliance. Whilst they were doing so, Might entered, and was very well 
received by Friendship and Prudence, who told him that they wanted no 
other ally than him, in order to execute their great plans. Friendship was 
to see that no disunion broke out between them; Prudence would counsel, 
and Might would carry out the measures. Thus, there was nothing in the 
world they could not do, and any horse, however wild and unruly he might 
be, would soon be made to obey them A man came on the stage 
with a great horse, very wild and ferocious. Friendship, Prudence, and 
Might asked him what he wanted. He answered that that horse belonged 
to him, but that it was so wild and untamable that he could not make any 
use of him. Friendship said to the man with the horse that he had come 
just to the right persons, as they knew best how to manage an unruly horse. 
If he would confide the horse to them, they would not only subject him, but 
also make him as tame and obedient as any horse in the world. They made 
a bridle, and bridled the horse with it. That done, they asked the master of 
the horse to mount him. At first the master was afraid, but when he 
mounted the horse he found he was quiet and obedient, although he raised 
his head very high. Friendship said they would make him lower his head. 
A curb (Barbada) was attached to the horse, which directly lowered his head. 
Without being led, the horse followed his master wherever he went. 

Thus the farce ended. The meaning of it is clear. The horse is the 
King of France When the comedy was concluded, eight ladies came 
into the room in fancy dresses and danced the “ Pabana” with eight gentle- 
men whom they chose as partners. After them came eight gentlemen, who 
were disguised, and who also danced. After the dance came supper, and after 
supper all went to bed.! 


Another Spaniard, Iiigo de Mendoga, did not enjoy so much a 
similar performance at Court on November 10, 1527. The King, he 
writes, was presented with the Order of St. Michael, and at night 
entertained the French ambassadors with a great banquet and 
dancing. 


Then came the play (farsa) which represented the King and Cardinal 
supporting the falling church by their writings against Luther, and also pro- 
curing the Pope’s liberation. In which play the Spaniards were called 
barbarians and the Emperor a tyrant. The two sons of the King of France 
were introduced, imploring the help of the King and Cardinal, who agreed to 
challenge the Emperor, should he not consent to release them. Then the 


1 Martin de Salinas to Treasurer Salamanca, Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1509-25, 
pp. 444-45. 
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Emperor’s chancellor (Gattinara) came forward to conclude peace, and so 


the performance ended, the whole argument tending to show that the 
Emperor was the enemy of England.! 


Philip II of Spain apparently enjoyed considerable prominence in 
Elizabethan performances. We have already seen how in 1559 he 
made his appearance upon the English stage. Of the later dramas of 
a similar type, Lyly’s Midas is the most noted example. It was of 
such plays that Verstegan was thinking when he wrote in 1592 that 
England’s policy was to make “ Philip II odious unto the people, and 
to that end certain players were suffered to scoff and jest at him upon 
their common stages.’’? Considering the times, it is not surprising 
to find Hieronomo Lippomano, Venetian ambassador in Spain, 
writing on July 20, 1586, to the Doge and Senate :* 


But what has enraged him [Philip IT] more than all else, and has caused 
him to show a resentment such as he has never before displayed in all his 
life, is the account of the masquerades and comedies which the Queen of 
England orders to be acted at his expense. His Majesty has received a 
summary of one of these which was recently represented, in which all sorts 
of evil is spoken of the Pope, the Catholic religion and the King, who is 
accused of spending all his time in the Escurial with the monks of 8. Jerome, 
attending only to his buildings, and a hundred other insolences which I 
refrain from sending to Your Serenity. 


The “summary” does not appear to be in the printed Spanish 
Papers, which are by no means complete. And I doubt seriously the 
Queen’s ordering such performances. A letter of Antonio de Vega 
written at London on January 9, 1588,‘ is of interest in this con- 
nection. After stating that Elizabeth was determined to make 
peace with the Spanish and mentioning a council meeting which 
accomplished nothing, he says that 


at 11 o’clock at night, after the Queen had heard a comedy, she flew into 
a passion with the Earl of Leicester, who was present, and told him that it 
behooved her at any cost to be friendly with the King of Spain. “Because,” 


1 Cal. State Papers, Spdnish, 1527-29, p. 458. For other accounts of this play, see 
Hall, p. 735, Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, I, 136; Chambers, Med. Stage, II, 219, etc. 


2 Quoted by R. Simpson, Trans. New Sh. Soc., 1874, 374. His identification of 
Tamburiaine as Philip II (ibid., 382-83) is, of course, unconvincing. For Spanish plays 
in general, see Simpson's article, and Schelling, I, 428-29. 


3 Cal. State Papers, Venetian, 1581-91, p. 182. 
‘ Cal. State Papers, Spanish, 1587-1603, p. 191. 
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she said, “I see that he has great preparations made on all sides. My ships 
have left to put to sea, and if any evil fortune should befall them, all would 
be lost, for I shall have lost the walls of my realm.” 


The patriotic and anti-Spanish tone of the ‘‘comedy,”’ I venture to 
say, was the immediate occasion of this outburst. 

Such are some of the references which illustrate a function of the 
sixteenth-century stage which has not received the treatment that its 
importance deserves. Passages like those cited above aid one in 
understanding why Elizabethan court politicians were interested in 
preserving Elizabethan players and play-houses. They serve to 
show, too, that all Elizabethan regulations of the stage were not 
directed against the vagabondish nature of players and their unwill- 
ingness to conform to later-day standards of morality. If we appre- 
ciate this truth, together with the exaggeration of certain Puritans 
and the poetry of Shakspere’s famous sonnet, we can realize more 
fully that in the time of Elizabeth there were actors and actors—a 
fact which Miss Gildersleeve has brought out recently in her book 
on government regulations of the drama. 


T. S. GRAVES 
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NOTE ON BEOWULF 1591-1617 


The story of the slaying of Grendel’s mother, apart from the 
preparations at the beginning and the rejoicing at the end, may be 
analyzed as follows: 

I. Vss. 1497-1569. The fight and the death of the monster. (In the 
cave. 

“4 Vss. 1570-90. Beowulf explores the den, finds Grendel dead, and 
strikes off his head. (In the cave.) 

III. Vss. 1591-1605a. The Danes wait until they are convinced that 
Beowulf has perished; they then return home, but the Geats, though hopeless, 
remain longer. (On the cliff.) 

IV. Vss. 1605b-17. The sword-blade melts in the blood of Grendel, 
but Beowulf takes the hilt and the head as trophies. (In the cave.) 

V. Vss. 1619-43. Beowulf comes up from the den and swims to land; 
the Geats meet him and escort him back to Hrothgar’s Hall. 

The purpose of this paper is to show the probability that a part 
of the story has been misplaced, to suggest a way in which this may 
have happened, to discuss the natural results of such an accident, 
and perhaps thus to contribute something to the method of discover- 
ing and correcting such faults elsewhere. I assume that originally 
the poet finished the account of the fight in the cave as described in 
I, II, and IV before telling what took place meanwhile on the cliff 
as related in III and V, and that the shift of scene from cave to cliff 
and back again, which we find in the poem as it has reached us, is 
the result of an exchange of the position of II] and IV. This shift 
would not perhaps be a satisfactory basis for the assumption of such 
an exchange in a poem of so early a date, when we have no right to 
look for the highest skill in construction of stories, unless we can 
support it by other evidence also; but in the case under discussion 
additional evidence is not lacking, for other difficulties are found, 
which may be explained by the assumed change from an older order 
and removed by restoring it. They furnish further arguments in 
favor of the assumption and will be taken up and discussed farther on. 

It will be noticed that passage IV is the end of the account of 
the fight and that III begins the story of the return to the Hall. 
They do not differ greatly in length, a fact that suggests that the 
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dislocation of the story is due to an exchange of position of two units 
of measurement, pages or leaves, no doubt the former, since the 
misplaced matter is not enough to fill both pages of an ordinary folio. 
The difference in length is not more than is often found in surviving 
manuscripts, and even this disappears if another hypothesis, which 
will be discussed later, be accepted as plausible. As regards the 
method of exchange of two adjacent passages, the simplest explana- 
tion is the assumption that in some earlier manuscript of the work a 
leaf had become loose and was wrongly faced in rebinding. The 
possibility of such an accident calls for no proof, but it is an inter- 
esting fact that such proof is offered by the Beowulf that has reached 
us. Inthe manuscript of the Cotton Library a folio with the number 
131 is found between 146 and 147, while a number is wanting between 
130 and 132. The connection plainly shows that the present place 
is the right one, and it is clear that at the time of the numbering of 
the leaves this one was out of its proper order and in consequence 
received a wrong mark, but at a later date was restored to its place. 
The same is true of folio 197, which now stands between 188 and 189, 
while a number is lacking between 196 and 198, and here too the 
connection shows that the present position is the right one. 

The result of such a displacement in a narrative poem like the 
Beowulf would be a disturbance in the order of events. Such a fault 
in the story of the Old English Exodus has recently been pointed out 
by Professor Napier,| who assumes the same cause that I have 
suggested for the Beowulf passage, except that he thinks that a sheet 
of two leaves was wrongly faced. But a break in the continuity of 
the story is not the only result and in fact is the one least likely to 
be noticed, as can easily be shown by the fact that no one had called 
attention to the disagreement of the Exodus with its source in the 
order of the events of the march. The failure to observe it is easily 
explained by the custom of the Old English poets of treating their 
sources with great freedom, omitting or adding details, and trans- 
posing them at will. Other results would certainly follow, which a 
copyist, even a very careless one, could hardly fail to notice. Unless 
each of the interchanged pages began and ended with a complete 

1In Modern Language Review, VI, 2 (April, 1911). I owe to this note my explanation 


of the way in which the confusion in the Beowulf came about, though I had noticed the 
fault long before. 
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sentence, there would be also dislocation of sentence structure, faults 
of grammar, or more probably both, and in consequence faults in sense; 
in poetry, moreover, also faulty scansion and alliteration. These 
latter would be absent only when both pages began and ended with 
complete verses, and how rarely all disturbing conditions would be 
lacking can easily be seen by anyone who will take the trouble to 
examine an Old English manuscript (or a modern book in prose) and 
note the instances in which a leaf could be wrongly faced without 
producing some of the faults listed above. It is only rarely that a 
single case occurs; that three should occur in succession is an improb- 
ability so great that it can be expressed only by using the law of 
permutations and combinations. Even if a single case occurs, we 
have to reckon with the probability that the false juncture, though it 
may chance to cause no errors in grammar or meter, would be likely 
to destroy sense by coupling incongruous words or statements. 
The wrong facing of the loose leaf was probably due to the binder, 
whose task did not call for a critical examination of the book to avoid 
faults of this kind and who perhaps from ignorance of writing was 
unable to detect them. But they would be apparent at once to a 
reader or a copyist, who would observe the errors, though in the 
absence of numbering or other indication of the order of the leaves 
he might easily fail to observe the cause. Postulating a manuscript 
with faults resulting from displacement put into the hands of a copyist 
who gave enough attention to his task to see the errors, we naturally 
inquire how he would treat them in his transcription. If he chanced 
to notice the misplacement of the leaf, it would be a simple matter to 
restore the order of the pages in copying and thus remove the faults. 
If he failed to notice it, he would no doubt do just what editors do 
now, change forms to correct the grammar, insert or omit words to 
right scansion or alliteration, put in matter of his own to bridge over 
gaps in connection, etc. That the copyists took on themselves the 
task of correctors, and even of revisers where there were no actual 
faults, is clear from a comparison of readings in the few cases where 
more than one copy has reached us. Moreover, as in the case of 
modern editors, it is not to be expected that the copyist’s corrections 
would always be felicitous or that he would always make a smooth 
juncture in sense, though his knowledge of the language and his 
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familiarity with the meter might enable him to patch up the grammar 
and restore scansion and alliteration. There would remain ordi- 
narily some marks that would indicate awkward correction, and which; 
though unnoticed at first or charged to lack of skill in the poet, would 
be plain when the fact of displacement was suspected. A close 
scrutiny of the passage in the Beowulf shows that at each of the three 
points of juncture difficulties are found, and that a part, at least, of 
the efforts of the copyist to correct the errors of the manuscript he 
was copying can be recognized. 

The three places in which faults would occur as a result of a wrong 
facing of a leaf would be where a false juncture is made, to wit, where 
the verso of the misplaced leaf follows the verso of the preceding leaf, 
where the recto of the misplaced leaf follows its verso, and where the 
recto of the following leaf follows the recto of the misplaced leaf. 
These three places are fixed in the Beowulf passage by the shift of 
scene as follows: (a) between 1590 and 1591; (b) between 1605a and 
1605b; (c) between 1617 and 1618. To point out the incongruities 
in these places is not difficult; to remedy them and restore the older 
form by showing the faults that the copyist left uncorrected and 
indicating the changes he made in his attempt to correct others calls 
for the same ingenuity that is needed in the emendation of faults 
from other causes. I offer the following discussion, therefore, only 
as further evidence, in addition to the confused order of events, of a 
misplacement of part of the story, and I do not feel sure that all my 
suggestions will be accepted without question; some of them are 
offered with much hesitation, though not without careful considera- 
tion. It is futile to assume that in such a case we can ever be sure 


of recovering the original words of the poet, and I am far from think- 


ing that I have done more than point out what I think the poet 
might have written; even if my main thesis of a misplacement be 
accepted, I should never suggest that the transmitted text of the 
Beowulf be changed to conform to it. 

We can best consider the faults caused by the displacement and 
the scribe’s way of curing them by accompanying him through the 
passage. I assume that in making his copy he found at the bottom 
of the page next preceding the misplaced leaf the statement of 1588- 
90 that Beowulf struck Grendel with the giant sword, and at the top 
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of the next page the beginning of the account of what happened on 
the cliff while the fight beneath the water was going on, 1591ff. Had 
the leaf been in its proper position the account of the effect of 
Grendel’s blood on the blade would have followed, but the misplace- 
ment had put this at the top of the page overleaf. As this account 
begins with a half-verse, 1605b, the page that formerly stood directly 
before it must have ended with a half-verse, and the copyist, finding 
a full verse, 1591, after this, inserted 1590b to fill out the meter. The 
omission of a half-verse is one of the commonest faults in transmis- 
sion; no doubt he assumed such a fault here and mended it with a 
half-verse of his own, just as editors do now. It is superfluous to 
point out the awkwardness of this insertion; every reader of the 
poem must have noticed it. But it filled the metrical gap, the fault 
most apparent, and the sudden shift to a new topic would not attract 
his attention, since he could not know until he had gone farther that 
the account of the fight was not yet completed. 

After thus bridging the break in meter the copyist found no 
further trouble until he finished the page, originally the verso of the 
leaf. At the bottom stood the sentence which ends with 1605a. As 
understood by editors this sentence tells us that the Geats sat 
watching the sea without hope of seeing their lord again. As it 
stands in the transmitted text it can hardly mean anything else, but 
the difficulty of construing the words wiston ond ne wendon suggests 
that perhaps the restoration of the older order would make a different 
connection of thought and bring into it a different meaning. This 
will come up later; meanwhile it seems clear that the copyist gave to 
it the same meaning that commentators now give. On turning the 
leaf he found the statement about the melting of the sword, which 
begins with 1605b. As the text stands now there is no metrical fault, 
only the shift of scene back to the cave. But as this is the beginning 
of the recto of the leaf in the proper position, it must have followed 
1590a originally and have had h as its alliterating letter, instead of 
s as now. The faulty alliteration was easily mended by putting 
sweord in place of some word with initial h, perhaps hrade or hringmel 
or some other poetical epithet of a sword. There are instances 
elsewhere of faulty alliteration due apparently to the substitution of 
a synonymn for the alliterating word, and the scribe probably 
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assumed such a mistake here and made the needed correction. The 
alliteration was thus corrected, but the sense of the words wiston ond 
ne wendon has never been made out and it is possible that some change 
besides that in alliteration was made here to remedy a break in sense 
caused by the displacement. This will be considered later; it is 
enough here to say that the scribe, if he did make such an attempt, 
was quite as unsuccessful as in his mending of the first break. 

The next difficulty was found at the beginning of the page that 
followed the misplaced leaf. As this followed 1615a before the 
misplacement, it began with a half-verse, which was now made to 
follow a full verse, and the copyist, as before, filled the apparent gap 
with a half-verse of his own, 1618a. This insertion was more skil- 
fully made than the former one and standing alone does not by its 
character suggest its origin. But in the assumed older order, only a 
half-verse is possible, and this must be the second one. It will be 
noticed that 1618b fills out 1605a perfectly in sense as well as in 
alliteration. 

The faults of meter and alliteration were thus mended, two of 
them fairly well, but the confusion in the order of events remains, 
and the copyist seems to have had more feeling for rhythm than for 
logical connection, for at each juncture there is a fault which he seems 
to have made no attempt to cure, and which is removed by restoring 
the older order. Thus 1591 begins with sona, and tells us that the 
water became turbid with blood directly after Beowulf struck off 
Grendel’s head. To call attention to the fact that a dead body does 
not bleed would be mere quibbling in view of the statement that the 
blood of the dead Grendel was hot enough to melt the sword-blade, 
but it is quite pat to ask why the sea was not reddened earlier by the 
blood of Grendel’s dam when her head was cut off. If we restore the 
older order, this will be implied, for the sentence beginning with 1591 
will come after the story of the fight has been finished and the poet 
begins to tell what took place meanwhile on the cliff. In telling this 
he naturally goes back in time to the beginning of the fight. It was 
soon after this that the Danes saw the blood in the water and learned 
that a conflict was going on below. Which party was victorious 
could not be known, but they naturally supposed that Beowulf, if he 
had won, would at once return, and when he did not appear they 
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came to the conclusion that he had perished and that it was his blood 
that had stained the water. They, therefore, left for home, not 
expecting to see him again and not knowing that he was searching 
for Grendel in the cave and had thus delayed his return. In the 
older order, therefore, sona fits into the story perfectly, and the 
reddening of the sea is the result of the slaying of Grendel’s mother, 
as we should expect. , 

A like fault is found at the second juncture. What is the sense 
of telling the reader that the Geats had no hope of seeing their lord 
again and adding “‘Then the sword melted”? In its proper place 
the melting of the blade follows the statement that Beowulf struck off 
Grendel’s head with it, and da has its usual force as a continuative 
adverb. At the third juncture there is no such fault as in the first 
two, for the copyist has made the union by means of a half-verse of 
his own which begins a new statement that has no connection with 
the preceding one. But it will be noticed that the restoration of 
the proper order makes a different connection and improves the 
meaning of the passage. As the text now stands, the relative clause 
that begins with 1618b is merely descriptive and serves only to suggest 
the unexpressed subject of the inserted statement was on sunde, but 
when the older order is restored this clause will refer to winedrihten 
in 1604 and will have a concessive force, the meaning conveyed being 
that the Geats had lost hope of seeing their lord again, though he 
had been the victor in all previous contests. 

This explanation rests, of course, on the acceptance of ne wendon 
as the correct reading and the correction of wiston to wiscton, both of 
which appear necessary as the story stands in the manuscript; more- 
over, gesawon must be regarded as an optative. But if the dis- 
placement took place as here described, it seems to me more likely 
that wiston is right and that ne was put in by the copyist to mend 
the connection broken by the false juncture. If we strike out ne the 
natural sense will be “they knew and believed that they saw their 
lord, who had compassed the fall of his foes.” But “they believed 
that they would see their lord” is inconsistent with the epithet “sick 
at heart’”’ applied to the Geats just before, and the scribe by inserting 
ne on the supposition that it had been left out by error, removed 
the contradiction and made the passage mean “they did not expect 
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to see their lord again.” As usual his change was no improvement, 
for we are now confronted with the problem of reconciling the con- 
tradiction in “they knew that they would see” and “they did not 
believe that they would see,” and the last state of the sentence is 
worse than the first. But if we restore the older order, omit ne as 
an addition of the copyist, and treat gesawon as an indicative, which 
it is in form, the story runs thus: “The visitors were sitting sick at 
heart and gazing on the sea; [then] they knew and believed that they 
had caught sight of their lord, who had compassed the fall of his 
foes; he was coming up through the water. He came stoutly 
swimming to land, etc.” This interpretation does not remove the 
“hysteron proteron” in wiston ond wendon, to be sure, but one can 
hardly object to a peculiarity of rhetoric so common that it has been 
presented with a Greek name, and which does not seem to have 
seriously offended the commentators on the present text. If, 
however, anyone is insistent on chronological accuracy, he may 
credit the order here to the copyist, and assume that he turned 
wendon ond wiston into wiston ond ne wendon to bring the second 
negatived verb into closer connection with the following clause. 
Naturally as Beowulf came up through the water, his followers 
thought that they saw him before they were sure of it, but it does 
not follow that the literary sense of the author of the poem compelled 
him to mention the thinking before the knowing. 

At the third juncture, moreover, there is a fault, which may 
perhaps be connected with the wrong facing of the leaf but more 
probably is an independent error and may be assigned to the present 
manuscript quite as well as to an earlier one. As the story now 
stands the return of Beowulf to the cliff begins with 1619 but is 
interrupted by three verses that tell us that the sea was now cleared 
of the monsters, after which the account of the return to land is 
resumed. But the statement that the waters were cleansed belongs 
with the story of the fight, to which it forms a fitting close. A 
similar statement that Hrothgar’s hall was cleansed closes the story 
of the fight with Grendel, 825ff. If we suppose that the three verses 
were omitted and afterward inserted in the wrong place, and place 
them after 1617, we shall increase the matter on the recto of the 
leaf to fifteen and a half verses, thus making it more nearly equal to 
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the verso, which contained fourteen and a half. Even the slight 
difference that remains disappears if we assume that the scribe began 
a new canto with 1591, where the scene shifts from cave to cliff. 
This would require an extra line of space, and render the pages 
exactly equal. Neither the transposition nor the new canto is 
necessary, for the difference in the length of the assumed pages is 
not enough to be important, but they have a bearing on the question 
of displacement in another way. It will be noticed that in the 
discussion of the dislocation of grammar and meter, I have assumed 
that each page began and ended either with a half-verse or with a 
whole one, a circumstance not likely to occur three times in succes- 
sion, but the assumption is based on the fact that the shift of scene 
occurs at these points of division in our present manuscript. Now 
if a new canto was made by the scribe on turning the leaf and begin- 
ning a new topic, this would account for the page division falling 
between full verses in the older order and therefore for the occurrence 
of two full verses at two of the false junctures after displacement. 
That each of these was joined to a half-verse as assumed is by no 
means certain, for the scribe may have found it necessary to add or 
omit words to mend the scansion, not simply to insert a half-verse 
of his own, but if such was the case it would not be easy to detect 
such changes now. In the third instance, where two half-verses are 
brought together, the restoration of the older order makes so satis- 
factory a junction that we are justified in thinking that no change 
was made for metrical reasons, but, as I have shown above, there is 
good reason for thinking that the copyist made an unsuccessful effort 
to improve the sense by inserting ne. 

To enable the reader more easily to test the theory of a displace- 
ment I print the passage in the form in which, as I assume, it stood 
before the reversal of the leaf. My one conjecture made for the sake 
of alliteration is indicated by the use of italics; other errors having 
no bearing on the matter here treated and probably belonging to the 
present manuscript, have been corrected by editors already, and their 
readings have been followed without any indication of a change. I 
add, moreover, a free version of the story to show the way in which, 
as I assume, the poet told it. I supplement this by giving a copy of 
the passages at the false junctures made by the displacement in the 
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form in which I assume that the copyist found them; the present 
editions will show how he left them. A space indicates the beginning 
of a new page. 


Beowulf 1588b-1625 in THE AssuUMED OLDER ORDER 


15885 Hra wide sprong, 
syPdan he efter deade drepe Prowade, 
heorosweng heardne. 


Recto  1605b Da hringmeal ongan 
efter heaPoswate _hildegicelum 
wigbil wanian; pet wees wundra sum 


pet hit eal gemealt ise gelicost, 
Sonne forstes bend _— feeder onleted, 
onwinded welrapas, se geweald hafad 
sela ond mzla, pet is sod metod. 
Ne nom he in bem wicum, Wedergeata leod, 
mzodmehta ma, beh he ber monige geseah, 
buton pone hafelan ond pa hilt somod 
since fage; sweord er gemealt, 
forbarn broden mel, wees beet blod to pes hat, 
ettren ellorgest, se beer inne swealt. 
1620 Weron yogeblond _ eal gefzlsod, 
eacne eardas, ba se ellorgast 
oflet lifdagas ond pas lenan gesceaft. 


Versoot 1591 ONA Pet gesawon snottre ceorlas 
pa de mid Hrodgare _—on holm wiiton, 
bet wes yOgeblond eal gemenged, 
brim blode fah. Blondenfeaxe, 
gomele ymb godne, on geador sprzcon 
bet hig bes edelinges eft ne wendon, 
pet he sigehredig secean come 
merne Peoden, ba Pes monige geweard, 
bet hine seo brimwylf abroten hefde. 
Da com non deges; nes ofgeafon 
hwate Scyldingas, gewat him ham phonon 
goldwine gumena. Gistas setan 
modes seoce ond on mere staredon; 
wiston ond wendon pet hie heora winedrihten 
selfne gesawon, 


1618) se he er et secce gebad 
wighryre wradra; weter up Purhdeaf. 
Com ba to lande lidmanna helm 
swidmod swimman, selace gefeah, 
megenbyrpenne, para be he mid him hefde. 
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Tue Fause JuNcTURES aS Founp BY THE CopyYIsT 
The perpendicular lines show the division of the pages 

(a) Hra wide sprong 
sybSan he efter deade drepe Prowade 
heorosweng heardne || 
sona pet gesawon snottre ceorlas 


(b) gistas setan 
modes seoce ond on mere staredon 
wiston ond wendon bet hie heora winedrihten 
selfne gesawon || da hringmel ongan 
efter heaboswate hildegicelum 
wigbil wanian..... 
pa se ellorgest 
oflet lifdagas ond pas lenan gesceaft 
|| se be er zt secce gebad 
wighryre wradra weeter up Purhdeaf 


Tue Story 1n Its Otper Form 

After Beowulf had succeeded in the fight with Grendel’s mother and had 
slain her with the giant sword, he searched the den for Grendel and finding 
him lying on a couch, smote off his head. Then the blade of the sword began 
to melt from the heat of the monster’s blood, as ice melts in the spring when 
the fetters of the frost are broken. The hero kept the hilt and took with 
him also Grendel’s head, but brought back only these trophies, though there 
was much treasure in the cave. 

Meanwhile on the cliff Hrothgar and his men had soon observed that a 
fight was going on below the waters, for the sea was stained with blood. 
They waited for some time, but as Beowulf did not appear the Danes returned 
home, convinced that he had perished. But Beowulf was looking for Grendel 
in the cave and had delayed his return. His own men had remained longer 
and were sitting, sick at heart, and gazing on the sea. Then they thought 
and soon knew that they had caught sight of their lord, who had compassed 
the death of his foes and was coming up through the water. He came 
swimming stoutly to land, joyfully bringing the proof of his success in the 
form of Grendel’s head. His followers met him with thanks to God for his 
safety and exultantly escorted him back to Hrothgar’s court. 


As was said in the beginning, the purpose of this paper is not 
simply to point out the probability of a displacement in the passage 
under discussion, but also to discuss the effect on the grammar and 
meter of a displacement caused by the wrong facing of a leaf, and the 
way in which a copyist would try to remove it. The displacement of 
a single verse or a short passage has been observed in many places 
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and in some of them editors have been bold enough to restore them to 
their places, but the cause of the displacement is generally assumed 
to be an accidental omission and later insertion in the wrong place. 
The wrong facing of a loose leaf can be assumed only when the 
passage is of sufficient length to fill at least a page and when it is 
separated from its right position by a passage of approximately equal 
length. Moreover, in the case of a short passage it is not likely that 
the dislocation of grammar and meter would occur; the copyist who 
inserted it in the wrong place would avoid such faults for the same 
reason that he would correct such, if he found them in his copy. 

It is quite possible that there are other passages in Old English 
poetry that have undergone transposition in the way here described. 
Besides the passage in the Exodus treated by Professor Napier, I have 
noticed one other, which furnishes the conditions required for such 
an explanation. In Cynewulf’s Ascension, vss. 118-46 (Christ 558- 
85), we have a passage of twenty-seven vers¢s that should properly 
follow vs. 87 (Christ 526). The passage immediately preceding 
contains thirty-one verses; the two are therefore only slightly 
unequal and the transposition, if such be assumed, can be explained 
in the same way as those in the Beowulf and the Exodus. It is 
noticeable, however, that Professor Napier says nothing of faults in 
structure, grammar, or meter, such as would certainly follow an 
exchange of pages, and no such faults are apparent to the reader of 
the Ascension; the transposition is assumed only because of the 
faulty order of events or a break in the connection of the thought. 
This need not trouble us, however; we have seen the attempts of the 
copyist of the Beowulf passage to mend these errors, and it is quite 
possible that the copyists of the other passages were skilful enough 
to restore sense and meter so well that we cannot now detect the 
faults, though the broken connection remains and is good evidence 
of the transposition. In view of the success of certain editors in 
their attempts to give sense to mangled passages in the Beowulf and 
elsewhere, we can hardly refuse to assign equal skill to some of the 
old copyists. To the copyist of the Beowulf, however, I feel that I 
owe the acknowledgment of a personal obligation for his bungling 
work, since it has supplied me with arguments for use in this 


discussion. 
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LORDINGE (alias “ LODOWICK”’) BARRY 


Of the Elizabethan playwright, Barry, little has been recorded. 
His name appears on the title-page of Ram-Alley (1611), and he is 
mentioned by Anthony 4 Wood, and in the manuscript of Coxeter. 
The two latter references, however, have been hitherto regarded as 
highly puzzling. For example, the Dictionary of National Biography 
begins its short notice of Barry thus: ‘(17th century), dramatist 
strangely miscalled by Anthony 4 Wood, and in the manuscript of 
Coxeter, Lord Barry”; Thomas Whincop, in his List of Dramatic 
Authors (1747), says: ‘‘A Gentleman of an ancient Family in Ireland, 
but not a Lord, as Mr. Anthony Wood is pleased to call him’’; Isaac 
Reed, in Biographia Dramatica (1782), says: “‘What this Gentle- 
man’s rank in life was seems somewhat difficult to determine. The 
writers on dramatic subjects, viz., Langbaine, Jacob, Gildon, Whin- 
cop, etc., stiling him only Mr. Lodowick Barry; whereas Anth. 
Wood, in his Athen. Oxon. Vol. I, p. 629, calls him Lodowick Lord 
Barry,! which title Coxeter in his MS has also bestowed on him. 
This is, however, positively denied by Whincop, p. 91”’;? and in the 
Introduction to Ram-Alley in Dodsley’s Old Plays (Reed, Vol. V, 
Collier, Vol. V, Hazlitt, Vol. X) we read: ‘‘ Lodowick Barry is said to 
have been a gentleman of Irish birth, and Anthony Wood is pleased 
to compliment him with the title of Lord, which is very probably a 
mistake.” 

In this paper I shall attempt to explain the seemingly absurd 
references in Wood and in Coxeter; to restore to Barry his true 
Christian name (“Lordinge,”’ not “Lodowick’’); and, finally, to 
direct attention to an interesting chapter in his dramatic career. 

At the outset let us observe the title-page of his play: ‘ Ram- 
Alley: Or Merrie-Trickes. A Comedy Diuers times here-to-fore 
acted. By the Children of the Kings Reuels. Written by Lo: 
Barrey. At London... . 1611.” In subsequent editions of the 
play, 1636 and 1639, this title-page was not altered.’ 


1 This is not exactly true, for Wood did not use the word ‘‘ Lodowick”’ at all. 

2 Repeated verbatim by Stephen Jones, Biographia Dramatica, 1812. 

3 See Greg, A List of English Plays. Lowndes mentions an edition of 1635, which 
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The author, it will be observed, is called “Lo: Barrey.” Yet 
every modern writer on the drama confidently refers to him as 
“Lodowick” Barry. So far as I can discover, the first person to 
expand the abbreviation “Lo:” into “Lodowick” was Langbaine, 
in The English Dramatick Poets (1691). The accuracy of this expan- 
sion, however, may be suspected, for Langbaine could tell nothing of 
Barry save what might be gathered from the title-page: ‘An Author 
that liv’d in the middle of the Reign of King James the First: who 
writ a play call’d Ram-Alley.” Now, the customary abbreviation 
for Lodowick was “ Lod.’’; the abbreviation “ Lo.’’ is quite indefinite; 
and in view of the apparent ignorance of Langbaine, the expansion 
of the letters into ‘‘ Lodowick” may be considered as open to reason- 
able doubt. 

The play, it will be observed, was performed by the Children of 
the King’s Revels. This troupe, which existed only from 1607 to 
1609,' acted at the Whitefriars Playhouse. Fortunately we know 
something of their history; enough, I hope, to enable us to identify 
the author of Ram-Alley. In the Transactions of the New Shakspere 
Society, 1887-92, Mr. James Greenstreet has printed an interesting 
chancery suit concerning the children and their owners. From these 
documents we discover that one of the prime movers in organizing 
and managing the troupe was ‘one Lordinge Barry’’; and from his 
conduct we are led to believe that he was also, to a certain extent, 
experienced in dramatic affairs. Associated with him in the enter- 
prise were Michael Drayton, the poet, John Mason, the author of 
The Turke (like Ram-Alley, acted by the Children, printed in 1610),? 
Martin Slater, who figures conspicuously in Henslowe’s Diary, and 
several other “gentlemen, of London.”’ The venture proved unfortu- 
nate, the troupe disbanded in 1609, and shortly after, 1609-11, the 
plays owned by the company were printed.* 

There can be little doubt that Lordinge Barry, sharer and part 
manager of the Whitefriars Playhouse, was the “Lo: Barrey”’ of the 


sold at the Rhodes’s sale for 2s.; but the date, 1635, was probably an error for 1636 
or 1639. 
1 Probably from the autumn of 1607 to the spring of 1609. 


2 An edition of this play, with an Introduction and Notes by the present writer, is 
now in the hands of the printers. 


3 For a list of these see F. G. Fleay, History of the Stage, p. 188; and Biog. Chron. 
Eng. Drama, II, 329. 
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title-page of Ram-Alley, and the “Lord Barry” of Anthony 4 Wood 
and the manuscript of Coxeter. In the two latter cases, apparently, 
“Lord” was intended as an abbreviation for “ Lordinge’’;' or, as in 
the case of many of the Elizabethan playwrights and actors, Barry 
may have been good-naturedly dubbed by his fellows with a nick- 
name—‘“ Lord” Barry. And the abbreviation on the title-page may 
be similarly explained, for ‘‘Lo.”’ was used in the seventeenth century 
as an abbreviation for “Lord’’; the New English Dictionary (s.v. 
“Lo.’’) quotes from the True Declaration of Virginia (1610): “That 
noble Gouernour, the Lo. Laware.’’? 

The legal documents to which I have referred throw considerable 
light on Barry in his relations to the drama. To indicate the nature 
of these relations I quote here the opening part of the suit, stripped 
somewhat of its legal verbiage: 


George Androwes, of London, silkeweaver, [complains] That whereas one 
Lordinge Barry, about ffebruary, 1607, pretending to be lawefully possessed 
of one moitie of the late dissolved monastery called the Whitefriars, in ffleete 
streete, vnder a lease from the right honorable Robert, lord Buckhurst, vnto 
one Michaell Drayton and Thomas Woodford for the tearme of sixe yeares 
eight monthes and twentie dayes, for the yearely rent of ffiftie pounds, 
The moitie of which lease by meane assignment from Thomas Woodford was 
lawefully settled in the said Lordinge Barry, togeather with the moitie of 
divers plaie books, apparrell and other furnitures vsed [by] the Children of 
the revells in settinge fourth playes; and the said Lordinge Barry, being 
desirous to ioyne others with him in the interest of the same, who might be 
contributorie to such future changes as should arrise in settinge fourth of 
playes there, and sharers in the gaine to be made thereof, did there vpon, 
by himself, and by the meanes of one Martyn Slaiter, cittizen and iron- 
monger of London, and other his confederates, sollicite and perswade your 
orator to take from the said Barry an assignement of a sixth parte of the 
premisses and profitts aforesaid, alleadginge the great benefitt that would 
redound vnto your orator by meanes thereof . . . . your orator was most 
notably abused and drawne into a good opinion thereof, and did accepte of 
the said bargaine, and went through with Barry for the purchase of a sixth 
parte thereof, and accepted an assignement from the said Barry of a sixth 
parte of the said lease. 


1 It should be remembered, too, that “lording’’ was a variant for “‘lord."’ 

? Further examples may be found in reprints of early manuscripts. I quote from the 
Privy Council Register, Malone Society Collections, I, 378; “Lo: Arch B: pp of Cant. 
Lo: Treir. Lo: President. Lo: Steward. Lo: V: Wallingford. Lo: Carewe. Lo: 
Chichester.” 
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For the subsequent history of this ill-starred theatrical venture I 
must refer the reader to Mr. Greenstreet’s article. Perhaps the 
pecuniary distresses indicated by the suit led Barry into other fields 
of endeavor; at all events we do not again hear of him in connection 
with the drama. 


Quincy Apams, JR. 
CorNnELL UNIVERSITY 
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